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ROBERT'S WIFE 


the first act 

Scene I 

The scene is the living-room of the Vicarage of St. Michael 
and All Angels in the Southern English industrial town 
of Combermere. It is partly sitting-room, partly workroom 
a p ace where one can relax or do a job at anv odd 
moment. There is a desk at which the vicar, the Rev. 
Kobert Carson, m.a., can sit and sign letters or examine 
documents tf he is in a hurry, and there is a small table 
under bookshelves at which his secretary, June Hanvey 
can work when the study is engaged. The door opens on to 
a hall m which a staircase can be seen. The big bav- 
window of the room looks on to the vicarage garden, 
beyond which a glimpse of the church can be caught. The 

S them S n 7 ^ b °° kS 6Very SOrt > most °f 

them naturally enough, theological works, though books 
of other kinds, the novels of Mr. Aldous Huxley for 
e * a ™P le >i' abound. It is obviously the general room of 
' tf°P le wJ f° have work to do and are always willing to do 
it, anywhere and everywhere. June Hanvey a shr-wd- 

r f rl of twenty-two, tidy, efficient and, in \a neat way 

hjrself The door opens, and Anne, the parlourmaid a 
girl about nineteen, enters. y ’ 


June. 

Anne. 


Yes, Anne? 

Do you know 
home, miss? 


June. 

Anne. 


Isn't she in ? 


Tr ^ / w 0 ’ m * ss ’ anc * gating late 
June (with a. glance at her wrist- ' 

Tpr civ i i 


After 



• Yes, indeed 1 

June!' N^ou“ marateutV 0 ™ 6 ' 1 d ° ^ S ° nervous ' 
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on the bisliop^a'ndT^en'be'confhrned'by him '^kn 0 ^ T”* 

drop something. e a Dy him. I know I shall 

June. Nonsense. 

M r s th arson at ’r S S h°Tf 0dy at door 
myself when she's here. * 1 shal feel more sure of 

June („ she rises lo^ctf '1 

would learn to do her job Dronerlv /cl • V T 1S * 1 “V ^ 
door when Anne rea-b'bear^ \ w>i ^ e about to shut the 
Anne C lif r 1 Why don’t you shut the door? 

see you for a minute Y antS t0 ^ now lf she can 

jyv’Mia, £s-. 4 ”t - * 


iMrss Ori.ev, whose age is about fCy-nZ: PP eZZ-} 

cZfrnfntk* h u i, he , a " 0f a woman m compile 

occasinnnlhZrt/ ore firm, but not hard, and 

suggests severity, rather than ease?of mdkdas if 

she were exploiting her disappointments, and making 
satisfactions of them. Miss Orlev would go to the 
stake for her beliefs, but she would not make a fuss 

ehTthtrl ]”^ irtUnaU f ate ' nor wouU she send anyone 

Miss Orley. I hope I'm not interrupting you 

,^ NE - . Not a bit. You see. I'm dining® here to-night 
because of the confirmation. So I’m filling in time with odds 
and ends that don't matter much. 

Miss Orley. Is the vicar out ? 

that^everything's* 1 al/right. '°° k rOUnd to ** 

thesffor 0 Mrs Y Carso n n eedn ' t haVe ^ 1 brou « ht 

. [She holds out the flowers which June takes. 1 

June. Oh, they're sweet. I'll give them to Mrs. Carson 
when she comes m. 

Miss Orley. I thought I might be able to lend a hand 
li one were needed. 
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June. The vicar never leaves anything to chance. Sit 
down, won’t you ? I haven't seen you since I had my holiday: 

Miss Orley. Well, just a minute. (Seats herself.) ' Is 
Mrs. Carson corning to the confirmation? 

June. Surely! We’re having quite a do-dah here to-night. 
Dinner party to meet the bishop. That old Mrs. Armitage 
is coming, and the churchwardens. Do you know Mrs. 
Armitage? 

Miss Ok ley. Yes. Not well. But I know her. 

June. Frightfully rich, isn’t she? 

Miss Ori.ey. Enormously. Her husband made a million 

out of substitutes. Whenever he saw anything real, he put 

something artificial in its place. He did very well out of 

artificial eggs, but most of his money was made in artificial 
milk. 

June. Go, it must be lovely to be rich. You’re rich, 
aren't you? 

Miss Orley. No, not rich. Not what Mrs. Armitage 
would call rich. I’m comfortably off, as they say. 

June. Lucky you! Though Bob wouldn’t approve of 
you. He’s awfully against the rich. 

Miss Orley. Nice boy, Bob! 

June. Yes. Of course, he’s a bit of a Bolshie! 

Miss Orley. All schoolboys are. 

June. He isn't a schoolboy—he’s at Oxford. 

Miss Orley. Fhat s what I said. Mrs. Carson’s very fond 
of him. 


June. \es f very. More like a mother than a stepmother 
Do you think she’s a Christian ? 

Miss Orley. Mrs. Carson? 


^ mean, she s not much of a church wom an 

is she ? She doesn t do any of the things you exDect a 
clergyman's wife to do. v 

Miss Orley. Such as? 


June. Well, taking an interest in the parish 

Miss Orley. Why should she? She’s a doctor, and has 
her own work to do. 

J UNE. That’s just it. I think a wife should be a wife and 

ihil )U tt!« a ,T 0ni f a, f V Wi T S i eep ? in your house - 1 don,t 'ike all 
this stuff about the husband and the wife havint; scDarate 

careers and only meeting in bed. ® ^ 
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Miss Orley. How old-fashioned you modern girls aref 
I suppose you think Mrs. Carson, who is a very good doctor, 
should give up her job to run the Mothers' Meetings? Have 
you ever been to the Clinic ? 

June. Yes. Two or three times. But I'm not good about 
the sick. I hate ill-health. 

Miss OrreY. Still, you realize that Mrs. Carson’s doing 
a pretty good job of work ? 

June. Oh, yes. But she isn’t the only woman there. 
Miss Orley. She isn't the only woman in the parish. 
There are plenty of women likd me who can help the 
vicar, but there aren’t many women who can help in the 
Clinic. 

June. You’d have made a good parson’s wife, Miss 
Orley. 

Miss Orley. Would I? 

June. Yes. Isn’t it funny how people never seem to do 

the things they’re best fitted for? 

Miss Orley. Very! (Rising.) Good-bye! 

[She goes out abruptly .] 

June ( gazing after her in astonishment). Well! (She 
goes to the window and looks out for a moment or two. Then 
she returns to her seat.) I believe she's batty about him. 
(She picks up a long list.) Oh, dear, these communicants 

are in a muddle! 

[She bends over the list to study tt. A moment or two later 
Anne enters.] 

Anne. That boy, Dick Jones, wants to know if he can 
sneak to the vicar. 

June. No, he can’t. Tell him the vicar’s out!. .. 

Anne. I did, miss, and he said he’d wait. f 

June. Didn't you tell him we're busy to-night? We ve 

got a confirmation. 

Anne. I told him all that, miss, but he didn t seem to 
mind. He asked for Mrs. Carson, but I said she was out, too. 

I said you were the only one in, and he said he d wait. 

June. Did he? Well, he can’t! ... 

[She rises from her seat with the intention, presumably, oj 
scattering Dick* like chaff before the wind, but she has 
scarcely left her seat when Sanchia Carson enters . 
Sanchia is an eager, quick-witted woman, volatile. 
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yet self-possessed, very feminine and very capable , 
and her voice is warm and beautiful , but firm when 
she wants it to be. She is a friendly woman, with a 
will of her own. Her age is about thirty-nine. 

Sanchia. Ouf, I’m tired. Anne, bring the sherry! 

Anne (as she goes out). Yes, madam. 

Sanchia. What lovely flowers. Who brought them? 

June. Miss Orley. 

Sanchia. Where is she now ? 

June. She’s gone. 

Sanchia. My goodness, June, I’m tired. 

June. You look tired. 

Sanchia. And I’m happy. 

June. What are you happy about? 

Sanchia. I've just been made medical head of the 
Clinic. 


June. I say, I am glad! I do congratulate you. 

Sanchia. I’m glad, too. Now, I can do something. 
Where's Robert ? 

June. In church, taking a last look round before the 
confirmation. 

Sanchia. Oh, yes, the confirmation. I’d forgotten that. 

June. You hadn’t forgotten the bishop's coming? 

Sanchia. Do you know, I had. How lucky I came back 
in time! Is Bob in? 

June. No. He’s been out all day. I can’t think where 
he gets to. 

[Anne enters, carrying a tray with a decanter of sherry 
and glasses, which she places in front of Sanchia.] 

Sanchia. Thank you, Anne. Will you take these flowers 

and put them in the dining-room. Feeling flustered about 
to-night ? 

Anne. Yes, madam. You see, I've never been done 
before. 

Sanchia. Of course, you haven’t. You're only supposed 
to be done once. ^ oil ought to have been confirmed long 
ago. You'll have some sherry, June? 

June. Well, just a little. 

Sanchia (to Anne). Give that to Miss Hanvey. (Anne 
does so. Sanchia sips some oj the sherry.) Thank God for 
intoxicating liquor. Happy days, June! 
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J UNE * Happy days, Mrs. Garson! And good luck to the 
Clinic. 

Sanchia. Good luck to the C.1W I 


A [They both drink .] 

Anne. That boy, Dick Jones, is still waiting. He's been 
here ever so long. 

Sanchia. What does he want ? 

Anne. To speak to you or the vicar. 

Sanchia. Oh! Do you know anything about it, June ? 

June. I suppose it’s the usual. 

Sanchia. I hope his mother isn’t being tiresome again. 

_ June. I should say she certainly is. He can’t see the 
vicar now. It’s much too late. 

Sanchia. I’ll see him. Show him in, Anne. 

Anne. Yes, madam. 

[Exit.] 

June. I don’t altogether blame his mother. The girl's 
horrid. A nasty little shrew, if you ask me. 

Sanchia. Dick seems to like her, and she is going to 
have a baby. 

June. I’ve no patience with girls who get into messes. 

Sanchia. Wait till you get into one yourself. 

June [to whom the idea that she could ever get into trouble 
has not occurred). Mel 

Sanchia. Well, we ail get into messes of some sort. 
What would become of the clergy if there were no sinners to 
be saved ? I’d hate to think of Robert having to go on the 
dole because there was a great slump in sin. 

June. Dick’s just a softie, but, of course, a boy who gets 
a girl into trouble! . . . 

Sanchia. My dear June, it takes two to get into trouble, 
and I dare say Dick’s girl . . . what’s her name ? 

June. Hilda Corbett. 

Sanchia. I dare say Hilda did her share. We hear too 
much about boys who get innocent girls into trouble, but not 
nearly enough about girls who lead innocent boys astray. 

June. What sort of a man is it who lets himself be 
led astray? 

Sanchia. Almost every man. 

[Anne enters.] 

Anne. Jones, madam. 
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Sanchia. Oh, come in, Dick. 

[Dick enters. He is a decent-looking lad of twenty , 
obviously worried about something , not very intel¬ 
ligent, but well-meaning. Anne goes over to the small 
table on which the decanter of sherry is standing .] 
Anne. Have you finished with the sherry, madam? 
Sanchia. Yes, thank you, Anne. Good evening, Dick. 
Dick. Good evening, Mrs. Carson. 

[Anne collects the glasses, and then carries the tray out.] 
Sanchia. The vicar's out, Dick. 

Dick. I know, ma’am. 

June. And he won’t be able to see you to-night! . . . 
Dick. Yes, miss, but I had to come. Hilda made me. 
Sanchia. What is it, Dick? Can I help? 

Dick. It’s my mother, Mrs. Carson. She won't give her 
consent. 

Sanchia. Absolutely determined, is she? 

Dick. Yes, ma’am, absolutely. She says she'd rather see 
me stretched in my coffin than married to Hilda. 

Sanchia. Well, that’s emphatic enough. 

Dick. I don’t know what to do. Hilda's half off her head. 
Sanchia. I know. Sit down, Dick. 

[He seats himself.] 

June. Hilda isn’t very tactful with your mother. 
Sanchia. Girls who are going to have babies when they 
aren't married are seldom models of deportment, June. Why 
does you mother dislike her so much, Dick ? 

Dick. She says she ain’t suitable for me. {Impetuously.) 
Mrs. Carson, I want to do right by Hilda. I got her into 

trouble, and it's up to me to look after her. That’s only 
right. 

Sanchia. Yes, yes. 

Dick. Can’t you and vicar do something to help us? 

Sanchia. Are you quite sure you’re in love with Hilda, 
Dick ? 

Dick. \ es, Mrs. Carson, of course I'm in love with her. 

But even if I wasn't. I’d marry her . .. after this. It 'ud onlv 
be decent to marry her. 

Sanchia. Yes, but you mustn't go marrying girls just 
because it's decent. 

Dick. I can't leave Hilda in the lurch. 
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[The vicar, in a cassock, enters . Robert Carson is about 
forty-five years of age , a man of resolute mind and 
character. He is neither emotional nor dull. His chief 
characteristic is friendliness, but with it go firmness 
and authority. He does not follow: he leads. Robert 
Carson is not a conventional clergyman , but neither 
is he a sloppy lawbreaker, the sort of person who is 
always annoying his bishop with sacerdotal illegalities. 
It is not a matter of principle with him that he should 
wear a biretta, hor does he feel that the ceremonial use 
of incense is essential to salvation . Like St. Paul, 
he knows when to abound and when to be abased. He 
is eager for ecclesiastical eminence because of the 
power it will give him and the good use to which he 
can put it, but he will not feel that his life has been 
a failure if he does not receive preferment .] 

Sanchia. Oh, Robert, you're just in time. Dick's 

mother's still obstinate. 

Robert [to Dick, who has risen from his seat). Sit down, 
Dick. 

[Dick does so.J 

June. You really haven't any time, but you can squeeze 
in two minutes. 

Robert. Not enough. You'd better come and see me 

to-morrow night. 

Dick. Very good, sir. 

June. Half-past six, sharp. 

[She enters the time in the diary A 

Robert. When's the baby due? 

Dick. September, sir. 

Robert. Oh, yes, I remember. Well, there’s plenty of 

time for your mother to change her mind. 

Dick. But we want to put a good face on things, sir. 
Hilda doesn’t like the idea of the baby coming soon after 

we're married. 

Robert. She should have thought of that before, 

shouldn't she? 

Dick. Yes, sir. We both should. 

Sanchia. What worries me is how you're going to man¬ 
age if your mother won't let you live with her. (Turning 
to Robert.) You know, he really can't afford to keep a wife. 
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Robert. That’s another thing that should have been 
thought of. ( Glancing at his wrist-watch.) You must go 
now, Dick. I’ll have another talk with your mother, but 
if she still refuses her consent, we'll have to apply to the 
magistrates. I hate having to do that. It makes bad feeling. 

Come along! 

[He leads the way to the door.] 

June. Half-past six to-morrow night— sharp! 

Dick. Yes, miss. 

Sanchia. Cheer up, Dick. You mustn't go about with a 
face as long as a fiddle. 

Dick. No, ma’am. But I do want to do right by Hilda. 

Sanchia. When people want to do right, they generally 

do it. Good night! 

Dick (< disconsolately ). Good night! 

Robert (as they go out together). You'd better tell your 
mother when you get home that we’ll apply to the magi¬ 
strates if she won’t consent! . . . 

[They go out together.] 

Sanchia. Aren’t doting mothers detestable? 

June. Mrs. Jones isn’t a bad sort. Personally, I don’t 
like Hilda. Horrid, snivelling creature. I wonder if it’s any 
use trying to do good. 

Sanchia. That’s what I wonder when I'm tired. What's 
the good? I say to myself. No sooner have you helped one 
lot of silly fools than up comes another lot. The human race 
is a wash-out. It won’t stay up. You work yourself sore to 
raise it a little, but the minute your back’s turned, it 
damned well falls down again. Why bother about it? Why 
not let it fall, and have your fun while you've health and 
strength ? That's how I think when I’m feeling tired and dis¬ 
couraged. But when I’m fresh and happy, I don’t care how 
stupid people are so long as I’m allowed to do things for 
them. Oop, you great lump of fatheadedness, I say, and I 
give them a shove up! And if they fall down on me, I say, 
Oop, again, you big stiff! . . . 

June. They make me cross when they start slithering 
about. 

Sanchia. But you wouldn’t like to live with people who 
never muffed things ? 

June. Yes, I should. I hate fools. 
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Sanchia. Supposing you had to live with the Bench of 
Bishops ? 

June. But they’re muffing ail the time. 

Sanchia. Not all the time, June. Even a bishop has 
lucid intervals. Though people seem to call them awful 
DEIT16S, ^ whatever they do. (Robert rc-cntcrs.) Robert, 

why is it that everybody, however stupid he may be, thinks 
he knows better than any bishop ? 

Robert. That’s easily answered. No bishop can ever, in 
any circumstances, be right about anything. I thought every 
errand boy knew that. 

June. Our bishop’ll be here any minute. So will the 
churchwardens and Mrs. Armitage. 

Sanchia. Oh, Lord, yes, and me still dirty from the toil 
of the day. June, you’re up to your elbows in ink. 

June. It won’t take me half a jiff to get ready. 

Robert. Let me see the engagement list for to-morrow. 

June [bringing it to him). It’s a frightfully long one. 

Robert [glancing at it). Yes, much too long. June, you 
oughtn't to let me do all this work. 

June. I can’t stop you. If it hadn’t been for me, you’d 
have had three more engagements! . . . 

Robert. Oh! What were they ? 

June. The Mayor’s Committee on Juvenile Labour! . .. 

Robert. Now, I'm particularly interested in that. Why 
isn’t it down on the list ? 

June. Because I didn’t put it down. I thought you had 
enough to do. 

Sanchia. Quite right, June. You’re killing yourself, 
Robert. There is scarcely a committee in this town of which 
you aren’t a member. 

Robert. Yes, but this is important. You must tell me 
about these things, June. 

June. A fat lot of good I'd be as a secretary if I told 
you everything. Half the people of this town think you are 
just sitting here waiting for them to tell you their troubles. 
I've refused two engagements for you since tea time. 

Robert [to Sanchia). She’s hopeless, isn't she ? 

Sanchia. She’s perfect. Run along and get ready, June. 

June. Any secretary that is a secretary spends about 
half her time fending off nosey parkers and busybodies. 
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Sanchia. 

Robert. 

Sanchia. 

Robert. 
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(To Robert.) And if you think I'm going to let people 
work you to death, you can just think again. That bishop's 
always trying to get you to do things for him. I shall have 
to tick him off one of these days. 

Robert. Wait till I’m a bishop, then we’ll get a bit of 
our own back. 

[Exit June. 1 

Sanchia. Are you going to apply to the magistrates 
about Dick and Hilda ? 

Robert. I will if Mrs. Jones won't give way. 

Why is she so obstinate ? 

Have you seen Hilda ? 

Once. I didn’t pay much attention to her. 
She’s a cheap little piece. I shouldn’t like to 
have her for a daughter-in-law. Mrs. Jones is worried about 
her son's happiness, and I’m not surprised. 

Sanchia. But, Robert, if you think she’s no good, why 
are you making so much fuss about their marriage? 

Robert. Dick’s called the tune, and he must pay the 
piper. 

Sanchia. But why ? Supposing the tune’s badly played 

or the piper can play only one tune, must the man keep on 
paying ? 

Robert. Analogies are dangerous, my dear. The im¬ 
portant point is that Hilda’s going to have a baby. If Dick 
doesn’t marry her, she’ll get an affiliation order which won’t 
be enough, and the child will grow up under a stigma and 
without the benefit of a father’s influence. I know that my 
point of view isn’t fashionable, but I think the home life of a 
child is important. I'm not worrying much about Dick and 
Hilda, but I am worrying about their child. If Mrs. Jones 
won t consent to her son s marriage, the magistrates will. 

Sanchia. I hope we’re being wise, but I’m afraid we’re 
not. 

Robert. Have you seen Bob ? 

Sanchia. No. I've only iusf come in myself. 

Robert. Oh! Had a busy day ? 

n— N . CHIA ‘ ^ es ' ver y* I've been made medical head of the 
tunic .. . 


Robert. Oh, my darling, I am glad. (He embraces her.) 
1 am glad. You must be feeling proud of yourself. 
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Sanchia. I am—very proud. I’m the proudest woman in 
England to-night. I wouldn't change places with any woman 
on earth. All my life I ve wanted a job like this, and now I 

shall be able to do things. This Clinic is life to me, Robert. I 
want to work in it till I drop. 

Robert. You won't drop. You'll be carried out kicking. 
Sanchia. That's true. Nobody's getting rid of me in a 
hurry. Goodness, look at the time. I must fly to titivate 
myself for this wicked old bishop!... (On her way to the door, 
she stops and turns to her husband,) Oh, Robert, I want you 
to be very nice to Mrs. Armitage to-night. 

Robert. That old packet! I'm always nice to her. 
Sanchia (going to him and kissing him). I know, darling, 
but I want you to be specially nice to her to-night. Make 
the bishop take a lot of notice of her. 

Robert. Why ? 

Sanchia. You see, darling, I want to bleed the old girl!... 
Robert. Bleed her! 

Sanchia. For, my Clinic. It must be enlarged. I shall ask 
her to come on the Committee, and then I'll skin her for five 
thousand pounds. 

Robert. You devil! Her food will cost her dear to-night. 
Sanchia. Well, darling, her awful old husband made a 
fortune out of poisoning people with tinned foods and sub¬ 
stitutes, so the least she can do is to pay for a Clinic to cure 
some of his customers. 

[Anne enters.] 

Anne. Oh, madam, the bishop's come. 

Sanchia. Crikey! Look at me, dirty and dishevelled!... 
[Robert hurries out of the room, sweeping Anne before 
him. A moment or two later. Dr. Grahame, the 
Bishop of Winterbury, comes in, accompanied by 
Robert. The bishop is magnificent in a bright red 
cassock on which his pectoral cross shines, for he has 
been a King’s Chaplain, as he will presently inform 
Sanchia, and was entitled to ivear the royal red. 
That privilege is no longer his, but who would object 
to an old man indidging his fancy for a bit of bright 
colour? He is a tall, handsome man, with benign and 
humorous eyes, and although he is not erudite he is 
a good bishop. His age is about sixty-seven. 
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Bishop. My dear Mrs. Carson, I know I’m much too 
early! ... 

Sanchia. You're never too early, bishop. You're wel¬ 
come whenever you come. 

. Bishop. That’s very kind of you. You see, I want to have 

a little talk with Robert! . . . 

Sanchia. Shall I leave you? 

Bishop. No, no, please. It concerns you, too. By the 
way, Sir Henry Gordon met me just now and told me you'd 
been appointed head of the Clinic. 

Robert. Isn’t it splendid? 

Bishop. Congratulations, my dear. 

Sanchia. Thank you. 

Bishop. You’ll be the right woman in the right place . .. 
though I must warn you that everybody doesn't approve 
of you. 

Sanchia. Don’t I know that. 

Bishop. Jefferson of St. Ethelberta’s is very worried 
about your sociological opinions. He doesn't like what he's 
heard of'your views on birth control. Blessed is the man 
that hath his quiver full. 

Sanchia. Well, his quiver's empty. 

Robert. He’s a celibate, darling. 

Sanchia. That makes it worse. A man has no right to 
run about telling other people to fill their quivers when he 
has sworn never to put anything in his. 

Bishop. We’re an illogical lot. That’s what keeps us sane. 

Sanchia. I love that red cassock of yours. Why do you 
wear it instead of purple ? 

Bishop. I was once a King’s Chaplain. Strictly speaking, 
I'm not now entitled to wear the royal red. 

Sanchia. I thought you’d gone Bolshie. 

Bishop. The truth is, I like bright colours. That's why 
I wear it. Purple’s very funereal, don't you think? I suppose 
you've heard, Robert, that Warburton is retiring at last 
from the Deanery ? 

Robert. No, I hadn’t heard. 

Bishop. He told the Chapter this afternoon that he 
intends to retire at Christmas. 

Sanchia. Hasn’t he been retiring rather a lot ? 

Bishop. Yes. Let me see, it must have been soon after 
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the end of the war that he first'said he didn’t want to lose 
us, but he thought he ought to go. He did lose us, but he 
didn’t go. There was a rumour once that he might be 
appointed Bishop of Sodor and Man, but Sodor and Man's 
prayers were heard. How r ever, his resignation has now been 
sent in, and I’m afraid it will be accepted. I needn't tell 
you, Robert, that I don't know who will be appointed in his 
place, but I’d give a good deal to see you there. 

Robert. Thank you, bishop. 

Bishop. He has every qualification for the position, 
Mrs. Carson. He's a good preacher, a good organizer, and a 
good man. 

Saxchia (pressing Robert’s arm affectionately). He 
preaches his best sermons to me. 

Bishop. I don't know how much influence I have—not 
much, I’m afraid—but the Prime Minister and I are very 
old friends, and I’m going to take the liberty of telling him 
that you are the right man for this Deanery, and that it will 
be a very great happiness to me, as your bishop, to see you 
appointed. You’d take it, wouldn't you, Robert, if it were 
offered to you ? 

Robert. Yes. 

Saxchia. Of course he would. No man refuses re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Bishop (turning to her). What about you? 

Sanchia. Me! 

Bishop. Yes. You're rather important, you know. You’ll 
be Mrs. Dean, 

Sanchia. Robert's career in the Church doesn’t depend 
on me, thank goodness, but on his own ability and character. 

Bishop. Naturally, but supposing your career as a 
doctor does not run quite in the same direction as his 
career? . . . 

Sanchia. They don't clash in the least. Do they, 
Robert ? 

Robert. They haven't so far. 

Sanchia. I don't see why they ever should. Robert and 
I had this out before we were married, bishop. I was not 
going to give up my work, nor, of course, was he going to 
give up his. I'm a very good doctor, though I says it as 

shouldn’t. 
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Bishop. Well, I'll say it for you. 

Sanchia. And Robert's a very good clergyman. 

Bishop. There I can speak with greater authority. He 
is far and away the best parish priest in this diocese. 

Sanchia. Very well, then! We don’t see why two per¬ 
fectly good careers should be upset because their owners 
marry. 

Bishop. There isn’t any reason, but there may be a lot 
of stupidity. However, we needn’t anticipate trouble. 

Sanchia. Do you expect any? 

Bishop. That depends on you, doesn’t it? 

Sanchia. And Robert. 

Bishop. On both of you. But all I want to know is that 
Robert will accept the Deanery if it is offered to him. My 
dear fellow, you know how deeply I regard you. 

Robert. You’ve always been very kind to me. 

Bishop. No kinder than you deserve. But you realize, I 
hope, that my regard for you isn’t only due to your ability. 
It is also a feeling of personal affection. I’m very fond of you, 
Robert. (He shakes him warmly by the hand.) God bless 

you! And God bless you, too, Sanchia. I may call you 
Sanchia, may I not ? 

Sanchia. Please. 

Bishop. When I retire or die, I dearly hope that Robert 
will succeed me. 

Sanchia. Oh, please, don't die just yet. 

Bishop. I haven’t the slightest intention of dying one 
second sooner than I’m compelled to, so you’ll have to wait 
for your diocese, Robert. Now, what about this confirma¬ 
tion ? Are there many candidates ? 

Robert. Quite a crowd. 

Sanchia. Dinner’ll be ready in a few minutes. You must 
give me a few minutes to change my dress. 

[Anne enters .] 

Anne. Mrs. Armitage and the churchwardens are in the 
drawing-room, madam. 

Sanchia. All right, Anne. (Anne turns to go.) Oh, 

Anne, just a moment. (To the bishop.) Anne’s to be con¬ 
firmed by you to-night. 

Bishop (shaking hands with her). I hope I shall confirm 
you nicely, Anne. 
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Anne. Thank you, my lord! 

[Exit.] 

San chi a. Robert, go and talk to them until I'm ready. 
Bishop, will you be a very great dear? 

Bishop. I don’t know that I'm capable of that, but I'll 


try. 

Sanchia. Be very nice to Mrs. Armitage! . . . 

Bishop. The rich woman? 

Sanchia. Yes. I want to bleed her for my Clinic, and if 
you’ll tell her how useful it is. . . . 

Bishop. The money’s as good as yours. All right I 
Sanchia. I shan’t be long, Robert. 

[Exit.] 


Bishop. She’s a nice woman, Robert. 

Robert. She’s a darling. 

Bishop. Your son gets on well with her? 

Robert. He adores her. I believe he’d tell her things he 
wouldn’t tell me. 

Bishop. How is he ? 

Robert. Pretty good. Of course, he thinks I'm obsolete. 
Bishop. Well, didn’t you think your father was? As it 
was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be. 

Robert. I sometimes feel sorry for poor old Adam. He 
had no father to repudiate. Bob's at the bitter stage. 
Everything’s all wrong. He's a communist of course, and a 
pacifist. There is but one Karl Marx, and Lenin is his prophet. 

Bishop. I'm not afraid of unorthodoxy in the young, 
Robert. That's how we grow. I'm afraid of their indifference. 

That’s how we die. 

Robert. Yes, but why all these rows and bad manners? 
I wouldn’t say this to everybody, but Bob’s a good deal of 
a lout. He thinks he’s arguing when he’s merely asserting 

and shouting and being offensive. 

Bishop. There was no healing in the pool of Bethesda, 
Robert, until after the angel had troubled the waters. 
Robert. Bob’s no angel. 

Bishop. How do you know? Haven’t you heard of 
entertaining angels unawares? Oh, by the way, Robert, I’m 
in a little bit of a difficulty about the Diocesan Fund. You 
know I’ve no head for finance. I wish you’d come over to 
the Palace to-morrow and take a look at the figures! . . . 
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Robert {looking through his diary ). I’ve got a very full 
day to-morrow and the next day. Would Friday do? 

Bishop. Yes. 

Robert. I can get over about eleven. 

Bishop. The sooner the better. I shall be in all morning. 

Robert {noting the engagement ). June will have some¬ 
thing to say about this. 

Bishop. Now, lead me to this old woman, Armitage, 
whom Sanchia wants me to bleed. 

[They go out , and the curtain falls .J 


Scene II 


The time is nearly three hours later . The room is empty 
but not for long . Sanchia, followed by Miss Orley,' 


Sanchia. Come in here, Miss Orley. It’s cosier here 

t But ' V ° n,t 1156 in the wa y ° { the bishop and 

1 tiey won’t be here for another quarter of an 
?e v Jtr ey I 6 A% Vmg . a C0n l fab ' with the churchwardens in 

will throw us out We always tell each other when we ought 

to go. SU down ! (Miss Orley does so.) I thought that 
service was rather nice. 5 


Miss Orley Yes. I like confirmation. I like all services 
in which people dedicate themselves. 

Sanchia. I thought it was beautiful. This sort of thine 

idsn t come very much in my life. I scarcely ever went to 

church before I married Robert. It’s funny that we married 

at all, considering how little religion has mattered to me 
It wasn t in my line. 

Miss Orley. No? 

Sanchia. It isn’t much in my line now. But there was 

something beautiful m that service to-night— all those bovs 

and girls solemnly accepting responsibility for their wn 

lives and vowing to make the best of them. I like young 

people. They irritate me intensely, but I like them Isn’t it 

odd to be fond of people when you’re itching to smack 
tneir taces? 


Miss Orley {laughing). Yes, yes, indeed, and the fonder 

\ ou are of them if they re young enough—the more you 
want to smack them. 

Sanchia, I’m very fond of Bob, but there are times 
when I can scarcely keep my hands off him. I’d like to 
wring his neck. You're a religious woman Miss Orlev? 

Miss Orley. I try to be, though I ’m not very successful. 
Sanchia. Tell me, what does it mean to you? 

Miss Orley. I'm not sure that I can. 

Sanchia. But you're getting something out of it! . .. 
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Miss Orley. Getting something. , 

Sanchia. That's crudely put, of course but obviou* } 
you’re satisfied. You seem to have realized vourse.f more 

than most of us do, as il> ou were 5,e».vi. e ■ . 

t<> say these things!—some satisfaction which miuse;> . 
whole life and gives you . . . peace. 

Miss Orley. Yes. 

Sanchia. Now, I'm not at peace. I m at war, and i teel 
that it is right for me to be at war, yet I envy your peace. 
'That's what puzzles me. Why do I envy what seems to me 

w rong ? 




. Wrong ? 

Yes. This isn’t a w 



in which to feel at 


a 


Sanchia. 

peace. 1 want to fight! ... 

Miss Orley. Just for the sake of tighten 
Sanchia. No, but because there’s so much that is worth 
fighting for. I’m a soldier because of the intolerable wrong¬ 
ness of life, and I want to live and die in the front 
line. 

Miss Orley. But only, I suppose, because you hope that 
the intolerable wrongness of life can be ended ? 

Sanchia. Or lessened. 

Miss Orley. You wouldn’t want to live and die in the 
front line if you thought that the intolerable wTongness 
would last for ever ? 

Sanchia. I don’t know. That’s part of my puzzle. My 

father and mother were agnostics, but they were better 

people than many professing Christians. They reallv w 

good people. But why were they ? I can understand vou and 

Robert doing good, because you believe in the benevolent 

intention of the universe, but my father and mother weren’t 

convinced that there was any intention, good or evil. They 

said they didn t know what there was or wasn’t and thev 
left it at that. 

Miss Orley. Yet they did good. 

Sanchia. "Yes. Isn’t it queer? 

Miss Orley. And you want to live and do ei. od although 
you aren't convinced that living is worth while or that doing 

-ood is any good.'' b 

Sanchia. Well, roughly, that's about right. Of course 

nty wish to live is only anima l longing. ' 
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Miss Orley. Is it ? I don't suppose it occurs to my dog 
to wonder whether life is good or evil, so long as he can find 
a bone to pick. But we can argue about it, and if anyone were 
to say to you that life is a waste of time and energy, you 
wouldn't contradict him. Yet you want to live and you want 
to do good. Why do you take the trouble to heal the sick? 

Sanchia. Because I like healthy people. 

Miss Orley. Do you ? I know lots of healthy people who 

are unbearable. You don't prefer a healthy scoundrel to a 
sickly saint ? 

Sanchia. I would like to heal the saint. 

Miss Orley. Yes, but why should you take so much 
trouble to cure a scoundrel as you would to cure a saint ? 

Sanchia. On the general ground that health is better 
than ill-health. 

Miss Orley. Isn't that a weak argument? Surely, it 
would be your duty, as a good rationalist, to let him die? 

Sanchia. I've never met a doctor who would. 

Miss Orley. Why? 

Sanchj£. Because it is our job to save life. 

Miss Orley. Again I say, why? May it not be your job 
to destroy life ? Listen! I'm talking to you now purely 1 as a 
rationalist and agnostic. If you knew that a certain sick 
man, when he was cured, would commit murder, would you 
cure him ? 

Sanchia. I think so. 

Miss Orley. But that would be irrational and wrong, 
from your point of view. Your duty as a doctor who is 
trying to reduce the intolerable wrongness of life so that the 
rest of us may get through our existence in some comfort 
before we are extinguished by death, would surely be to 
destroy that man? 

Sanchia. I shouldn’t destroy him. 

Miss Orley. When you can explain why you wouldn’t, 
you will probably understand my satisfaction. 

Sanchia. You are satisfied? 

Miss Orley. Yes. Sometimes I try to get a distant 
station on my wireless set. I turn the switch this way and 
that, but I can’t get through. I hear faint sounds, absurd 
sounds that mean nothing, and I know that there is a 
station somewhere, and I hope that some day I shall be 
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able to tune in. 

enough. 


It’s only my wireless that isn t strong 

[June enters.] 


June. Mrs, Jones has come. 

Sanchia. Mrs. Jones! 

June. Dick's mother. The vicar and the bishop are still 

pow-wowing with the wardens. 

Miss Orley. I’d better clear out. 

Sanchia. You can talk to June in the drawing-room 
while I see Mrs. Tones here. The bishop’s coming in for an 
hour as soon as he and Robert have finished in church, and 
I’d like you to meet him. Send Mrs. Jones in, June. 

June. I don’t think she’s in a good temper. 

Sanchia. Never mind. Send her in. 


[Exit June, accompanied by Miss Orley. A moment or 
two later, June ushers Mrs. Jones in, and then 
retires. Mrs. Jones is a mother. That is the beginning 
and end of her life. But she is a good mother, with 
plenty of working-class common sense and wit. Her 
age is about forty-two, but she looks as if she might 
be older.] 

Sanchia. Come in, Mrs. Jones, and sit down. (Mrs. 
Jones does so, without speaking.) My husband is still in 
church, and I’m afraid he won’t be able to see you to-night, 
but if I can do anything! . . . 

Mrs. Jones. It's about my boy. 

Sanchia. Yes? 

Mrs. Jones. I don't want no interference between me 
an’ my boy. 

Sanchia. But, Mrs. Jones! . . . 

Mrs. Jones. 'E's my boy, not yours. 

Sanchia. I know, but there’s Hilda to be considered. 

Mrs. Jones. Mrs. Carson, that girl's no good. 

Sanchia. She's going to have a baby! . . . 

Mrs. Jones. Oh, 'er sort breeds like rabbits. If a man 
as much as nodded to 'er, she’d 'ave a child. I tell you, she 
ain’t a proper girl to marry a man—not a man like my Dick. 

Sanchia. What’s wrong with her ? 

Mrs. Jones. Everything. She’s a snippety piece, all 
show an’ no backbone, an’ ’as no more notion of ’ow to run 
an 'ouse than she ’as of flyin'. 'Ilda's a factory girl, doin' 
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little bits all day, an' when she’s done ’em, she goes to the 
pictures. That’s"'er life—little bits an’ pictures! A girl like 

that ain’t lit to be a man's wife. 

Sanchia. Well, there are thousands of them, Mrs. Jones. 
Mrs. Jones. More’s the pity! I don’t 'old with this 
muckin' about—men lyin’ idle in the street while women 
does their work. A woman's place is in ’er ’oine, lookin’ after 
'er 'usband an' 'er kiddies, an' ’ow is she goin’ to learn 'ow 
to do it if she’s muckin’ about in factories an' offices? They 
ain’t fit places for women. I want my boy to 'ave a 'ome, an' 
'Ilda Corbett ain’t the sort of girl to give it to 'im. She’s 
nothin’ but a slut, with a penn’orth o’ paint on 'er silly face. 
Set 'er down to cook a dinner for a man, an' what'll'appen? 
Huh! I know where 'er dinners'll come from. Out o' tins an 


fried fish shops. . . 

Sanchia. Are you seriously suggestmg that Dick should 

leave Hilda in the lurch ? 

Mrs. Jones. Yes, I am. It’s where she belongs. She knew 
what she was doin' when she went with Dick. Sly little cat! 

Sanchia. Oh, Mrs. Jones! , .. T 

Mrs. Jones. It’s all she is, Mrs. Carson, an^ well I 

know it. Dick's a softie, an’ she ’ooked ’im good an’ proper. 

I wouldn’t 'ave 'im marry 'er for all the world. 


Sanchia. But he’s going to. 

Mrs. Jones. Not if I can 'elp it. • 

Sanchia. Mrs. Jones, why don't you be reasonable 

about this ? , . 

Mrs. Jones. I am. It’s you that s unreasonable. 

Sanchia. They’re going to marry, Mrs. Jones, and it 

would be better for everybody, yourself included, if you 

were friendly to them. If you won’t consent to the marriage, 

they’ll apply to the magistrates for permission! . . . 

Mrs. Jones. That’s what I’ve come about. You an 

vicar mustn’t do it, Mrs. Carson. 

Sanchia. There’s a child coming, Mrs- Jones. 

Mrs. Jones. I know, an’ I’m wiihn to pay Ilda wha 
ever the magistrates say, but I don’t want er married to 

my boy. , , 

Sanchia. You’re a very hard woman. 

Mrs Tones You’d be 'ard if you ad a boy oo was 

; fool of ’imself. Young folk’s very stubborn. 
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Mrs Carson an’ they don’t think much of us old ’uns, but 
I ve seen a proper few of ’em make great un appmess for 
theirselves, goin' against their parents advice, an avrn 
their own way— great un'appmess. 11 ve seem 

Sanchia Well thev have to find their own leet. 

Mrs. Tones. I don’t ’old with that sort o’ talk. A child 
’as to be taught its way about. Why, 'alf your tim emyour 
Clinic, you’re tellin' mothers that, an tellin the mothers 
to be mothers! Let a child walk the way it wants to and it 11 
grow up bandy-legged. I’ve ’eard you say things like that 

^ Sanchia llaughing ). Yes, that’s true. But Dick isn t a 

child, and Hilda's going to have one. 

Mrs. Jones. A chap Dick’s age 'as no more sense than 

o Jipj] | 

[The door opens, and Robert, followed by the Bishop, 

enters. Both are cassocked, as before.] 

Robert. Oh, I’m sorry, Sanchia. I didn t know! . . • 


Good evening, Mrs. Jones. 

Mrs. Jones. Good evenin’, sir! (To the Bishop) Good 
evenin’, sir! 

Sanchia. It’s all right. Mrs. Jones has come to see 
us both. 

Bishop. Shall I ? . . . 

Robert. No, please, don’t go, bishop. I think you may 
be able to help us. This is the bishop, Mrs. Jones. 

Bishop (shaking hands with her). How do you do, Mrs. 

Jones ? 

Mrs. Jones. I’m quite well, thank you, sir! 

Sanchia (to Mrs. Jones). Do you mind if we tell the 

bishop about Dick and Hilda? 

Mrs. Jones. No, not at all. [They seat themselves.] 

Robert (to the Bishop). Mrs. Jones has one soil, a boy 
called Dick. And a very good lad he is! 

Mrs. Jones. That ’e is. A proper lad, though 'e ’as got a 
girl into trouble. 

Bishop. Yes. 

Robert. And as you’ve heard Mrs. Jones say. bishop, 
he’s got a girl into trouble. Her name’s Hilda Corbett, and 
they're both under age. 

Bishop. Yes. 
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Robert, Dick wants to marry the girl, but his mother— 
he hasn’t a father—won’t give her consent, and he won't be 
twenty-one until after the baby is bom. 

Bishop. I see. 

Mrs. Jones. She ain’t a proper girl for ’im, sir—not the 
sort a man ought to have for 'is wife. It's *ard for me to say 
just what I mean, sir—I’m not educated like you are!— 
but it’s this way: a girl to knock about with is one thing, 
but a wife's another.^That’s what I mean. 

Bishop. I think I see your point, Mrs. Jones. 

Mrs. Jones. I’m glad o’ that, sir. You see, it’s this way, 
sir. People like vicar an’ Mrs. Carson, an’ you, too, sir, if 
you’ll pardon the liberty, don't see things the way we do. 
All you thinks about is gettin’ the girl married respectable 
like. It don’t seem to matter to you what 'appens after that. 
But I’m thinkin' of my boy’s 'ole life, not just a little bit of 
it. ’E’s got to live with 'Uda, an' she’ll want a bit of livin’ 
with. I don’t see no ’appiness for 'im nor 'er, come to that, 
if they marry. An' what’s the good of marriage if it don’t 
make you 'appy ? 

Bishop. I sometimes wonder, Mrs. Jones. But there’s 
one person whose happiness I haven’t heard you men¬ 
tion. 

Mrs. Jones. 'Ose, sir? 

Bishop. Your grandchild's. It, too, has rights. 

Mrs. Jones. Well, of course, it’s a bit 'ard on a child to 
be born like that! . . . 

Bishop. Do you really like the idea of your grandchild 
being a bastard, Mrs, Jones? 

Mrs. Jones. I never thought I'd live to 'ear a bishop 
usin' that word. 

Bishop. Well, you've heard one using it to-night. 

Mrs. Jones. I. dare say it'll get over it. Poor little thing, 
’avin' a mother like 'Ilda. 

Bishop. I should put it another way. Lucky little thing 
to have a grandmother like you. You’re not a fool, Mrs. 
Jones, and any grandchild might be thankful to have you 
for a grandmother. 

Mrs. Jones. It’s very nice of you to say so, sir—my 
lord, I mean. 

Bishop. But do you think it’ll feel quite so proud of its 



Bishop. Well, what about it? 

Sanchia. It is the baby that matters, isn't it? 

[There is silence for a moment. Then Mrs. Jones, 
visibly weakening, rises from her seat.'] 

Mrs. Jones. Well, I don't make no promises 1. .. 
Bishop. But you'll think about it ? 

Mrs. Jones. Yes, I’ll think about it. 

Sanchia. Oh, splendid, Mrs. Jones. 

Mrs. Jones. It's that girl! . . . 

Bishop. I know. One of my softs wanted to marry a girl 
I didn’t approve of, and he did, and do you know, Mrs. 
Jones, she turned out to be a very nice girl. 

Mrs. Jones. You was lucky, sir. Well, thank you for 
your advice. I'm sorry I barged in on you all like this, but 
I'm not sorry I come. 

Bishop. Good night, Mrs. Jones. 

Mrs. Jones. Good night, my lord. 

Sanchia. I'll come to the door with you. 

Mrs. Jones. There’s no need, Mrs. Carson. Good night, 

vicar. 

Robert. Good night! 

[Opening the door for them.] 
[Sanchia leads Mrs. Jones out. Robert shuts the door 
behind them.] 

Bishop. God forgive me if I’ve done wrong. 

Robert. You don't doubt you've done right, do you? 
Bishop. There’s something in what that poor woman 
said. We are more eager for the marriage ceremony than we 
are for the happiness of the married. We've forced our will 
on Mrs. Jones, who knows the nature of her son and that 
girl better than we do, and if their marriage turns out a 

failure, we shall be to blame. 

Robert. Yet Jefferson would say that what we have 

joined together, no judge should put asunder. 

Bishop. Uh-huh! A sobering thought, that, Robert. 
Robert. Neither you nor I would take the responsi¬ 
bility of advising Dick Jones not to marry Hilda. She's a 
thoroughly unsuitable girl to be anybody's wife. There 1 
agree with Mrs. Jones. But I shall do my utmost to get 

them married. It doesn’t sound right. 

Bishop. No. 
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granny when it realizes that it was she who made it a 
bastard ? I sympathize with your point of view—to some 
extent. I'm not so keen on respectability that I'm willing to 
see a young man and girl who are unsuited to each other, 
tied together for life, because they’ve slipped into trouble. 
I’ve been in too much trouble myself to wish to give anyone 
a life sentence of it. But there’s the third party, the 

child.... 

Mrs. Jones. Yes, but! ... 

Bishop. . . . which hasn’t been asked for its consent to 
be bom, but will have to bear all the consequences, whatever 


they are, of being a bastard. Mrs. Jones, you won’t have to 
bear them: the child will; and it is a very great responsi¬ 
bility to cast a slur on another person’s fife—especially 


a child’s. 

Mrs. Jones. Yes, sir, it is. 

Robert. You may find yourself getting very fond of 
this baby! 

Mrs. Jones. I can’t abide its piother. 

Bishop. No, but you may love her child. It is extra¬ 
ordinary what lovable children some perfectly loathsome 
parents have. Supposing you love it, and it comes to you 
to ask why you did this thing to it! . . . 

Mrs. Jones. Plenty of people don’t think nothin’ of it. 
An’ from all I’ve ’eard,-there’s a good few among the nobs: 
dukes, an' people. I’ve 'eard about Charles the Second— ’e 
was a one, if you like. 

Bishop. You’re right, Mrs. Jones—he was a one. Still, 



little bastard!” 


Mrs. Jones. I don’t want to do a child no ’arm! . . . 

Bishop. Well, then, give your grandchild a chance. 

Look here, if you’ll behave nicely to him, I’ll come here 

myself and marry your son to—Hilda, I think you said her 
name was ? 


Mrs. Jones. That’s her name, sir—’Ilda. 

Bishop. And I’ll baptize the baby. 

Mrs. Jones. From what I can see of it, sir, one visit’ll do 
for both. 
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that. In that lovely church our ancestors built to show their 
joy in the existence of God, I'd try to light a flame of faith 
at which every man in our country could warm his heart. 
Bishop. That's one of the reasons why I want you to be 
made Dean. 

Robert. 

Bishop. 

succeed. 

Robert. 


I'd put the organist in his place. 

I shall recommend you for the v.c. if you 


I shall deserve it. 

[Sanchia re-enters, followed by Bob Carson, her step¬ 
son, a good-looking lad of twenty, with a fanatic’s 
eyes and mouth. He has his mother’s sensitiveness and 
his father’s fight, and is the sort of lad who is certain 
to be the first to suffer in time of trouble . He wears the 
conventional clothes of the contemporary under¬ 
graduate of advanced views: baggy flannel trousers, 
a grubby-looking jumper, and a tweed coat. He is, 
ordinarily, a pleasant enough lad, but he considers it 
to be his duty to denounce almost everything that 
exists, and he suspects the worst of every person over 
the age of forty.] 

Sanchia. Here's Bob, with a bomb in every pocket. 

Robert. Hillo, Bob! 

Bob. Hillo, father. 

Sanchia. You know Bob, don’t you, bishop? 

Bishop. Yes. (Holding out his hand.) How 
Bob? 

Bob. Pretty fit, thanks, my lord. 

Sanchia. What have you been doing to-night ? Starting 
a new universe or only letting off steam? 

Bob. I’ve been talking to some soldiers at Bambury 


are you 


Camp. 

Robert. What were you talking about? 

Bob. War! 

Bishop. I’m going there to preach on Sunday. 

Bob. You’re not going to praise war, are you? 

Robert. Bob 1 

Bob. Oh, please, my lord, I'm not being cheeky, but so 

many bishops praise war! . . . 

Bishop. I shan’t praise it, Bob. I had three sons when 

the last one began. I hadn't any when it was over. I don’t 
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Robert. I wish wc could think of some means of sohin^ 
this sort of problem. I don’t want to see Dick tied to a 
worthless girl, but at the same time, I don’t want to see their 
child stigmatized. What’s a poor parson to do? 

Bishop. Protect the weakest. 

Robert. But who is the weakest—the girl, the baby, or 
Dick ? The moment Dick and Hilda are married, we’ll wash 

our hands of them. 

Bishop. Yes. 

Robert. Aren't we washing our hands of too many 
things? I hate this safety first religion. We neither lead nor 
follow. We simply stand about, hoping we shan’t be noticed. 
It’s a great pity someone doesn’t set fire to a bishop. 

Bishop. I hope they won’t begin on me. Perhaps 

Robert, when you’re a bishop! ... 

Robert (laughing). I know I sound absurd. Yet I think 

we’re far too reasonable, and I know nothing so uninspiring 
as reasonable behaviour. It’s the wild men of the world who 
keep it fresh and wholesome. 

Bishop. When you’re Dean! . . . 

Robert. Yes, when I’m Dean! Do you think I ever shall 
be? 

Bishop. Certainly. You have enthusiasm and brains, a 
combination of qualities that is rare and is becoming rarer. 
All the enthusiasts of my acquaintance have no brains, and 
all the brainy people have no enthusiasm. We’re dying of hot 
heads and cold feet. 

Robert. If I were Dean, I’d try to make that old 
cathedral of ours a working church, instead of a picturesque 
relic of the Middle Ages. There it stands in the close, the 
loveliest thing in the city, and the most dead. It has no con¬ 
nection with the people, nor do they seem to want any con¬ 
nection with it. It’s just that interesting old ruin round the 
corner which is visited by sightseers and tourists. They look 
at the monuments and tombs and stained glass windows and 
pay sixpence extra to see the crypt. Sometimes they stop for 
a moment to listen to a service that sounds very remote 
from anything they do or think. Not one of them would 
dare to join in the singing, even if they could. It’s too 
difficult for them, and anyhow, they’d feel afraid of annoying 
the organist. And then they tiptoe out again. I’d change all 
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think I shall praise war. But I won’t refuse my blessing to 
men who are willing to die for what they think is a good 

cause. 

Bob. It’s always a good cause!.. . 

Bishop. In that event, the soldier is spared the shame of 
tliinking he has died in a bad one. {Taking _Bob fry the arm.) 
If your generation can stop war, God bless it. \ ou 11 forgive 
a bishop, won’t you, for asking God to bless you? I believe 
that bishops are in bad odour at Oxford, and that their 
invocations are considered impertinent. But we re puzzled 
men. Bob. I find it increasingly hard to say just what is the 
will of God, though I had no difficulty whatever about it 
when I was at Oxford. But perhaps you, my dear lad, will 
be able to do better than we’ve done. (To Sanchia.) 
Didn’t you say something about speeding the parting 

bishop with hot milk, Sanchia ? 

Sanchia. Yes, but if we stay here much longer, it'll be 

hot water. Come along. 

[The bishop, his arm in Bob’s, follows her to the door.] 
Bishop (as they move towards the door). We’re a cowardly 
lot, always preferring the law to the prophets. 

Sanchia. Me for the prophets every time. 

Bob. Me, too, Sanchia, me, too. 

Sanchia (as she passes out of the room). Turn out the 
light, Robert. 

Bishop. Yet we must have law. 

Bob. Isn’t it marrtvrs we need ? 

Robert. Yes, but who’s going to clear up the mess? 
[They disappear from view. Robert turns out the light, 
and closes the door behind him. 


the second act 

Scene I 

U '' S ™Th^lTani^t ™f‘ g$ arC bcginnin S *> 

the vicarage living-room. No one is Present when" the 

dooTatd™’ hUt ^ S ° Und ° f V ° iceS ™ heari outside the 
door, and a moment or two later, June carrying a card 

■ index m a wooden drawer, enters * j 8 

June (to Miss Orley, who is still outside) We’ll finish 
them m here It’s warmer. (Miss Orley, carrying a box nf 
enve opes and a packet of church notices, enters) Mrs 

°^ 5 °5 80 We S ^ an,t be Curbing anyone } ‘ 

themselves at it and continue their work, during the 
following dialogue.] s 

Miss Orley. This isn’t one of her Clinic nights is if ? 

JnZn Khl 5 at \ m ' e f g -^Bob m Tha g n h k tS g oodness, 

I couldn’t have fished them to-night hadn 1 ^ ^ y ° U ' 
Miss Orley. You’ll enjoy your week-end. 

sincehe middl^’ y ° U Sit here? 1 haven>t been home 

SS£ b"i d htw°o f u^'t summer - 1 asked Bob t0 he 'p me 

Mjss Orley. Bob’s very like his mother in some ways— 
terribly intense. J 

June (eagerly). What was she like? 

Miss Orley . A nice woman, but she feJt things too 
deeply. Die thought that somebody might be hungry hurt 
her terribly. She couldn’t control her pity. 

June. She must have been- miserable. * 

Miss Orley. She was, and she made other people 
miserable, too. K y 

June. Well, thank heaven I’m not one of the weepy 

kind. An awful lot of them come here, feeling very sorrv for 
everybody. J 

Miss Orley. Don t they waste your time? 

June. No, because the minute they start being sorry for 
the world, I suggest a job of work to them. They clear out 
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then, shedding tears, of course, but almost running in their 
eagerness to get away, I loathe sloppy people. One of the 
reasons I like you is that you do things, no matter how dull 
they are. 

Miss Orley. I don't do very much. 

June. Y ou're useful, and that’s more than most people 
are. There are a terrible lot of useless people running around. 
I can’t think why God made ’em. 

Miss Orley. Perhaps He can! What’s this meeting Bob 
and Mrs. Carson are at ? 

June. Oh, one of his down-with-everything meetings. 
Anti-war, I think. We had a row this morning. He asked me 
if 1 knew the rate of infantile mortality in South Wales, 
and because I said no, and anyhow it wasn’t my fault, he 
said 1 had no feelings. 

[Sanchia enters.] 

Sanchia. Hillo! Working in here? 

June. Mr. Jefferson’s with the vicar. I think there’s a 
row on. He came in looking awfully Anglo-Catholic! 

Sanchia. I bet it’s about me. 

June. I shouldn’t be surprised. He doesn’t like your 
Clinic. 

Sanchia. He’ll like it a lot less before I’ve finished. If 
old Mrs. Armitage gives me enough money, I’ll have Clinics 
all over the place. 

Miss Orley. Has she given you any yet? 

Sanchia. A little. Not much. She’s what she calls feeling 
her way. She’s like a lot of people—she can’t believe that a 
baby is suffering from malnutrition until its bones are 

sticking out. Oh, why have all the wrong people got the 
money ? 

v 

Miss Orley. Perhaps because they’re the wrong people. 

June. If anybody asked me to endow something, I’d 
like to be sure it was worth endowing. 

Sanchia. Quite right, June. You're a sensible girl. But 
if a baby’s ribs are sticking out, it is ill, and I don’t see why 
you should waste time wondering whether its parents are all 
thev ought to be. They probably aren’t. 

June. Well, why encourage them, then? 

Sanchia. They don't matter. The child does. It’s a new 
hope, and we need hope desperately. 
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SANcml LE H thirtt^vef neonr• fag t °‘“ ight? 

good, but as none o/them a crowd » then it was 

have said it wasn't. ^ ^ Wth an y th mg, I should 

Miss Orley. What was it about ? 

Sanchia. Anti-war. 

June. Did Bob speak ? 

somfoTws &&**£££$ f? ^ He has 

lamer s eloquence, but he’s woolly-witted. 

June After ali *!??*** ,**?*^ com fstable on the sofa.} 
W|n to have minds , rea % 

0U f ^rv he vrr iong bef - e they lo ‘ s why we 

against the Ev^tSff^ He ^ ^ 

ath'hed ^ m ° re ^ armament!Z? Sen 

earth? E Why ’ there wouldn 't ^ any people left on the 

matter?"**' 1 t0ld him that ' and he said . "Would it 

SANcmf^nt, Y °“ 7 tire 1- ShaU we c)ear out ? 
you’re doing. What is it? wnatever 

tnW S to R a™JtTt ing °^°f the "Otees) ■ The vicar’s 
Soodin|. g * S ° me occu P ation to keep them from 

a palliative! N ° W ’ 1 ^ that g00d ’ faut Bob it’s only 
June. What’s a palliative ? 

if Trlf CHIA ‘ , Ig ? orant S irl * Something to relieve distress. 

If you were to burn your hand in that fire, I’d put some- 

should put out the fire. I get very tired of clever-clever 
people who have an answer to everything, but explain 
nothing. They make me feel futile—as if I ought to be run 


• r u ,, J —r AUL11C —<» n i ougnt to De rui 

m by the police for domg good under false pretences, 
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{The door opens and Bob enters. Iie pauses a moment on 
seeing Miss Orley and June.) Oh, Bob, we were just 
talking about you. Come in. 

Miss Orley. Good evening. Bob! 

Bob. Good evening, Miss Orley. Evening, June. 

June. I'm not speaking to you. 

Sanchia. Oh, why? 

June. He was rude to me this morning. Called me 
bourgeois. 

Bob. So you are. You’re terribly bourgeois. 

{He goes towards June's table.] 
Sanchia. Bourgeois is the only word Bolshies knowl 
If they weren’t allowed to use it, they’d be dumb. {To 
Miss Orley.) You'll have guessed by this time, that these 
two are secretly engaged. 

Miss Orley. Well, I had sort of surmised that! 
Sanchia. What sort of home they’ll have, with two 
orators in it, I cannot imagine. 

June. I shall say my say, whatever happens. (To Bob, 

who is fiddling with the papers on her table.) Don't touch 

those! I’m not going to be put upon by all this Bolshie 
stuff. 

Miss Orley. You can take turn about at speechify¬ 
ing! . . . 

Bob ( passionately ). That’s right. Make fun! 

Sanchia. Bob! 

Bob. That’s all people in this country ever do—make 
fun. It's awfully jolly being poor, isn't it? 

Sanchia. None of us thinks it is. 

June. But you behave as if no one had ever heard of 

poverty until you went to Oxford. And you’ve only learnt 
about it out of books. 

Bob. They call you a young prig if you speak to them 

about it. Anybody who s serious about anything in this 

country is a prig. He hasn t any sense of humour. 

Humour! There s a hell of a lot of humour in being 

hungry. It s a great joke to be bom in a slum. Every day 

I wake up to find the world in a worse mess than it was 
before. 

June. That doesn’t say very much for you, does it? 
Bob. Why don’t we do something! 
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Sanchia. What ? 

SxncZ npl TJ ed) ■ What d0 y°“ mean—what ? 

oANCHIA. It S SO easv tn QTT 7 “T i , t - 

be done about all this!"'Tell uswhato do^'andw" ui S a° Uld 

too callous to put them right? 5 " Tong because we’re 
Bob. The whole system’s wrong f 

raceTsw'ong Y0U might as ' weU sa ^ tha ‘ ‘he whole human 

anything! • • • 

body’s again^war*ytt ™eVy bod v’s 56 ” *'^ * ings - Ever y- 
next war’ll begin If tt wp.r^ wondermg when the 

I went to lingover thl W TT beg "' 

to die. I’d like to take eve § r^X to H* War are Waiting 

the chaps who’ll be expected to so and ^a 1 ™ t one of 
war. I’m nearly twenty, so I’m i^“bout nW m . the " ext 

Hangover Hospital fought* that 

to fight agam; and they’re lying there hHnW B ’tT 
maimed, waiting to die, forgotten—while *we’re talking 

killing people 1 I can’t beqr it! . the thou ^ ht of 

Sanchia, Bob! Bob, dear! 

Bob {with an effort at control) 
most frightfully sorry! . . . ' 

[lU ™Zffr? m m7rTff{° fini himSdf in tearS ’ mi 

June. I must go after him. 

anchia. No, don’t. Your common sense is a little over¬ 
powering at times, June. I’ll go . 

TrTxn, ur u- ., [She follows Bob out of the room.) 

June. Was his mother like that? J 

talking ?p LE n h YeS i J USt Uke that A11 the time he was 
talking, I could hear his mother speaking. 

married. 1 ShaU haV6 a " awful Job with him when we’re 
Miss Orley. Do you love him very much ? 


I’m sorry, Sanchia! I’m 
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Tune. Yes. Terribly. I oughtn’t to love him, because he's 
a iri'-litful fool, but I do. Every now and then I have a 
humble desire to <ock him on the jaw, but the rest of the 
time I just want to take care of him. I never thought I'd 
feel like this. It’s most unsecretarial! . . . My goodness, we 
haven't finished these notices yet. They'd have been done 
long ago if lie hadn’t come in and started to wave his arms 
about. Why do men always wave their arms when there's 
work to be doner' ... 

Miss Okley. It’s a pity he attaches so much importance 
to living. 

June. Oh, I’m with him there. I like being alive. 

Miss Orley. At any price? 

June. I’ve never had to face that problem. I hope I 
shouldn’t be afraid to die if it came to that, but I don’t 
want to. 

Miss Orley. That’s not quite what I meant. It’s very 
nice to be alive, but we can make too much fuss about it. 
Bob has no hope of anything but this ! And because he has 
no other hope, he’s afraid of losing it. He’ll do anything 
for life. 

June. Well, wouldn’t you? 

Miss Orley. No. 

June. But it’s all we’re sure of. 

Miss Orley. It’s the least thing I’m sure of. 

June. I can't understand you. We do know f we've got 
this. We don’t know that we’ll get anything else. 

Miss Orley. Doesn’t what you do know make you feel 
certain that there must be more to come ? 

June. There may be. I don’t know, and anyhow, I can’t 
do anything about it. I do my bit as things are, and if that 
isn't good enough, well, I can’t help it. It’s my best. 

Miss Orley. You’re not as far from me as you think. If 
this is the end of everything, then nothing w r e do matters. 
If this isn’t the end, then the length of our life here is 
of little importance. It’s only an interval between the 

acts. 

[The Vicar enters.] 

Robert. June! Not gone yet! 

June. I wanted to finish these. And Miss Orley offered 
to help me. She’s awfully good about helping. 
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Robert. Yes, I know. ( Smiling at Miss Orlfv \ m»t 

unpa.d curate But, June, I can’t have you worWne herein 
all hours of the night. I feel like a sweater g * 

go J out before Vga"'* ^ SW6ated - And th6Se notlces mu st 

Robert. Where’s Bob ? 

tttv tt W- e S ° es to the fi re * and begins to fill his U-be I 

June. Upstairs, I think. Mrs. Carson’s with him M 1 

all day^ ET HaV6 y ° U any ldea what he does with himself 
June. Oh, gets about! . . . 

Robert. I’ m worried about him. He spends too much 
time at Hangover and that soldiers’ place. h 

June. Was Mr. Jefferson very tiresome? 

Robert. Not more than usual. 

Mess Orle y. What was it this time ? The right kind of 
chasuble or the pretty lights ? S 

Robert. Neither. It was the sacredness of human life. 
June. That s what Bob's always worrying about! 

terribly RT * P °° r J efferson! Sanchia 's Clinic worries him 

^ss Orley. I shouldn't let him upset you. She’s doing 
one of the best jobs in this town. 8 

Robert. I know she is. That’s why it annoys me when 
Jefferson has right on his side. 

June. That man can’t be right even when he is. He has a 
natural genius for being wrong. 

Miss Orley. Let's finish these notices in the morning 
room, June. & 


, [She picks up the card index .1 

Robert, Must you finish them to-night? 

June. Yes, we must. 

1 . f^° ^ rss Okley). Sharp young woman, isn't 

she. Well, it s your funeral if you peg out. 

T j™* i w h° has been gathering up notices , etc.). I know. 

111 leave a note for the coroner to say it’s not your fault. 
Ready, Miss Orley ? 

Robert. Don’t let her impose on you. 

June. Nobody imposes on her. They can’t 
Robert. She imposes on herself. 

Miss Orley. But I like to help_ 
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Sanc m a. 
Kobe ft. 
Sanchia. 
Hob i: ft. 

;pcned in St 
Sanchia. 
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i She follows June out. The vicar, his pipe well away, 
stands in front of the fire, brooding. After a few 
moments , Sanchia returns.} 

Oh. Robert! Oot rid of Jefferson? 

Yes. He was in a wax. 

Me again ? 

Yes. It’s about that open-air creche you’ve 
Mary’s Churchyard. 

v' 

What's wrong with that? It hasn’t been used 
for years, and it’s ideal for the creche. 

Robert He thinks you are committing sacrilege. 

chia. What? 

Robert. It’s consecrated ground. 

Sanchia. Consecrated to what? The dead? Well, I'm 
consecrating it to the living. 

Robert. He s worried by the sight of the kids romping 
round the tombstones. 

Sanchia. If I were mouldering inside one of those 
monstrous tombs. I’d feel delighted to think that just out¬ 
side my grave, little children were happy and growing strong. 

Robert. Yes, yes, I know. Sanchia, and I share your 
point of view. If it were my grave, 1 shouldn’t mind if the 
children danced on it. There's too much mortuary religion 
about. But Jefferson doesn t think as w'c do, and its unfortu¬ 
nate that your Clinic should be in his porish and not in mine. 

Sanchia. But it s always been there. He has one of the 
poorest parishes in the town. 

Robert. But you're married to me. 

Sanchia. Now, what on earth has that got to do with 
it ; J The Clinic was there before I met you. It didn’t affect 
you before we were married. Why should it affect you now ? 

Robert. There’s no reason why it should, but it docs. 
Parsons are very touchy about trespassing on each other’s 
preserves, nearly as bad as gangsters. They like to think 

they have a monopoly in souls. It’s a pity we can’t do our 
w’ork without treading on his corns. 

Sanchia. Nobody can do anything that is worth doing 
without treading on somebody's corns. And there are a lot 
of corns on which I want to tread. 

Robert. Yes, hut people think I’m doing the treading. 

mean, t.iey think x s\ mpathizc completely with all you do. 

D 
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Sanchia. Don't you ? 

Robert. No. I think you go too far sometimes, and are 
in too great a huiry. You're always complaining of reac¬ 
tionaries, but I believe that reaction is an important part of 
progress, otherwise we’d run ahead of ourselves. We've done 
that to-day. Our machines have been developed beyond our 
mental and spiritual powers, and we're in danger of destroy¬ 
ing ourselves with our own inventions. Every soldier knows 
that he mustn t carry his attack too far. He must stop and 
consolidate his gains, defend what he has won, and make his 
ground good. If he goes too far, he’ll get out of touch with his 
main body and will probably be taken prisoner or killed. 

Sanchia. Yes, I see that, but I also see that there are 
people in the world who must go on, who can’t stop, and 
that there are other people who are always getting in the 
way and trying to stop them, whatever they’re doing. The 
history of medicine alone proves that. 

Robert. How? 

Sanchia. At every turn of the road to medical know¬ 
ledge, the pioneering doctor has found an obstructive priest 
in his path. I see myself as the symbol of all the doctors 
who've striven to reduce or abolish pain, and I see Jefferson 
as the symbol of all the priests who have tried to stop them. 
When I discovered the use of anaesthetics, Jefferson forbade 
me to use them because, he said, God would not have sent 
pain into the world if He hadn't thought it was good for us. 
When I tried to study anatomy in the Middle Ages, Jefferson 
was there, forbidding me to dissect dead bodies. I had to steal 
them from graveyards, and he had me burnt for doing it. 
Wherever I went, I found Jefferson in my way. You’d have 
thought he was wrong then, wouldn't you ? 

Robert. Certainly. 

Sanchia. Well, I think he is wrong now. He was always 
wrong—right back to the beginning. 

Robert (laughing at her affectionately). And you were 
always right, darling! 

Sanchia. Yes, always. You see, Robert, I’m really a 
better Christian than you are. I believe in the forces of good 
and evil, and I am not willing to compromise with evil. I 
don’t believe in the goodness of wicked men, but everybody 
nowadays is running round, saying that black is white and 
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grey is blue. It's a lie! Black is as black as your hat, and 

grev isn’t anything like blue. 

Robert. You have all the makings of a Mussolini in you, 
Sanchia. You're right because you think you are, and 
anybody who differs from you is wrong. I don't see 
that. 

Sanchia. If you can convince me that Jefferson’s right 
and I'm wrong, I’ll give in. Why couldn’t he have come to 

me instead of complaining to you? 

Robert. Well, I suppose because I’m your husband. 
Sanchia. Because you're my husband! What’s that got 
to do with it ? 

Robert. We twain are one flesh! . . . 

Sanchia. Not so one as all that! 

Robert. You know, Sanchia, your idea that a husband 
and a wife can keep their careers in separate compartments 
is all very w r ell in theory, but in practice, it doesn't work. 
The things I do affect you because I’m your husband, and 
the things you do affect me because you’re my wife. And 
that’s that. 

Sanchia. Robert, are you suggesting that I should give 
up my Clinic ? 

Robert. Good heavens, no! 

Sanchia. That’s all right then, because I won’t give it 
up. It's my life. I gave up other jobs so that I might w 7 ork in 
the Clinic. 

Robert. I know that. That’s what first attracted me to 
you. I was interested in a woman w r ho could put her own 
advantage aside. It didn’t take me long to love you. 

Sanchia. I know you love me, and I love you, love 3^011 
terribly, my dear. You took a risk when you married me. 
I’m not a Christian ... in the common sense of the word . . . 
and I take no part in your work. I do things that are disliked 
by members of your church. Yet you married me. You were 
very brave, Robert. 

Robert. I was deeply in love with a fine woman. 
Sanchia. Well, you’ve got to go on being brave. Even 
when you do not approve of what I’m doing, 3 t ou must 

support my right to fulfil my own life, and not ask me to 
thwart myself because I'm your wife. 

Robert. I don’t ask you to do that. All I’ve suggested 
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to antagonize'‘people!" “ * bit ’ 3nd n °‘ g0 out of your way 

h°/s wa y yto^‘- a “ tag0ni2e 
JoXla^r^rSi' • • • H ° W ^ 2°C and 

Robert. Darling, darling!. . . 

Sanchia. No, Robert, I’m angry i You shnnM k 

thrown him into the street. Instead o7doing tha5 v™, aT 

to pull in ? P blt Wh y dldl ' t you ask him 

Robert. I did. 

Sanchia. Is he going to? 

replies that . No - He made exactly the same 

Sanchia. Listen, Robert, if I'd been a dor.tnr in th* 

I was attempting to relieve s ,SJ ^ umt ^ deat ? beca use 

.h” ■»»-« 

Robert. Don’t be funny, darling 

Teffer'Snstand^Cti, 1 ’f dead Seri ° US ’ There isn ' 1 anything 

mSetrobr. OU Tbs1 h ! m “ naIT0Wminded , -etionary, 

Robert. Obscurantist! 

Tfa A Church -nZ.Jx^ V t] P bscuranti s‘l Why, he reads 
aeainst him V.u' 1 heard you “““S that as evidence 
g ROBERr' rm !„T r u are .’ tak “f his ^fost mel 

Sanchia You can’t do it, Robert. If you satisfy him 

voS J i ne !fA, eXpeCted t0 have t0 teli y°u that 

j on can t serve God and Mammon. 

mon?are you ? ° U ^ n °‘ SUggesting that person is Mam- 

Sanchia. Well, he isn’t God. 

Robert. Are you ? 

Sanchia. No, but when I’m doing a good job of work, I 
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have God in me, and I should be committing a sin if I 
stopped doing it. When I am drawn away from myself and 
my own comfort, and made to do things that are not for 
my own good, but for the good of other people, then I cease 
to be myself and become part of God. 

Robert. That's an extremely dangerous doctrine, 
Sanchia. There isn’t a dictator in Europe who can't justify 
himself on that argument. 

Sanchia. Perhaps. But by their fruits ye shall know 
them. Jefferson has no fruits. Some poor women have far 
too many. I’m trying to see that they have only enough, and 
that they're good, and the Holy Father Jefferson can put 
that in his censer and smoke it. 

Robert. Have it your own way, but I still think my way 
is the best. 

Sanchia. Robert, why have you become so very reason¬ 
able all of a sudden? 

Robert. Have I? 

Sanchia. Yes. You’ve told me quite a lot lately that 
there are two sides to every question, as if that got you 
anywhere. Presently, you'll be seeing six or seven sides, and 
then you'll just revolve. 

Robert. I hope not, darling. 

Sanchia (going to him and fondling him). You’re not 
losing your courage, are you ? 

Robfrt. I don't think so. 

Sanchia. Or are you becoming careful? It isn’t that 
Deanery ? 

Robert. Oh, Sanchia, that’s very unjust. 

Sanchia. I'm not so sure. What will become of my 
Clinic if you get it ? 

Robert. That's a problem, isn't it? 

Sanchia. It is, a very worrying problem. 

Robert. We can't live here. 

Sanchia. No, we shall have to live in Winterbury— 
forty miles away. 

Robert. Yes. 

Sanchia. So, of course, like* a good wife, I shall be 
expected to give up my work, no matter how important it is, 
and follow my husband's career. 

Robert. I shouldn’t put it quite like that. 
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San chi a. But that s the situation, isn't it? 

Robert. Well, darling, you're not proposing that we 
should separate ? 6 

Sanchia. No, no! Of course not! But I resent this 
assumption that when a husband and a wife are both douur 
a good job, the wife's work must always be regarded^! 
subordinate to the husband's, and that when he gets promo¬ 
tion she must chuck her job and follow him. Why shouldn't 
he chuck his? 

Robert. Do you want me to ? 

Sanchia. No, darling, you know I don’t. I’ve faced this 

situation ever since the bishop spoke to us that night 

when m as it ? . . . last March . . . and I'm prepared . . . 

it won t be easy . . . but I m prepared to give up the Clinic. 

Robert. Sanchia! Oh, darling, that's really noble of 
you. 

Sanchia. I can open another in Winterbury. 

Robert ( dashed by this). Yes, of course! Of course! 
Only! . . . 

Sanchia. Is there anything against that ? 

Robert. Well, a dean's wife has to watch her step a bit 
more than a vicar's. 

Sanchia. My God, has she? The whole of this town has 

been watching my step ever since I married you. If it’s like 

this for a vicar’s wife, what must it be like for an arch¬ 
bishop’s ? 

Robert {smiling). Officially, my dear, an archbishop has 
no wife: he lives in a domestic atmosphere. 

[The door opens, and Anne enters, looking a little scared.] 
Sanchia. Yes, Anne? 

Anne (to the V igar) - Please, sir, there are two gentlemen 
to see you. 

Robert. At this hour of the evening? 

Anne. Yes, sir. They asked if Mr. Bob was in, and said 
it was important. 

Sanchia. Bob! Have you told him ? 

Anne. No, madam. They said they’d like a word with 
you, sir, first. 

Robert. Did they give their names ? 

Anne. No, sir, they just asked if Mr. Bob was in, and 
then said they’d like a little chat with you. 
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Robert. H’m! Show them in. 

Anne. Yes, sir. 

[Exit.] 

Sanchia. How very mysterious. 

Robert. Yes, very! 

Sanchia. I’d better leave you with them. 

Robert. No, don't go. I'd like you to be here. If it’s 
about Bob, we’d better both hear it together. 

Sanchia. Do you think there’s anything wrong? 

Robert. Yes, I'm . . . I'm a little afraid! . . . 

[Anne re-enters, followed by Chief Detective In¬ 
spector John Lindsey and Inspector Edward 
Futvoye.] 

Anne. The gentlemen, sir. 

[She retires , closing the door.] 

Robert. Hillo, Lindsey! 

Lindsey. Good evening, vicar. This is my colleague, 
Inspector Futvoye. 

Robert. How do you do, Inspector. 

Futvoye. Good evening, sir. 

Robert. I don’t think you’ve met. my wife, Lindsey? 

Lindsey. No, I haven’t had that pleasure, sir, but, of 
course, I knov ; about Mrs. Carson’s work. 

Sanchia. How do you do, Inspector. (Futvoye bows 
to her and she acknowledges the bow.) You haven't come to 
arrest me for anything awful, have you? Nobody’s died on 
me, have they? 

Lindsey [smiling). No, ma'am. ( Serious again.) I'm 
afraid, though, I've not come on a pleasant job. The fact is, 
I have a warrant for your son's arrest. 

Robert. For his arrest? 

Sanchia. Oh, nonsense, Inspector. 

Lindsey. I’m not acting as strictly as I ought, but 
you’re an old friend, vicar, and I have the greatest regard 
for you and your work. And for yours, too, ma'am. And I 
thought I’d just have a little talk with you first. I want 
to make things as easy as possible for everybody. 

Robert. Thank you, Lindsey. I’m obliged to you. 

Sanchia. But what’s he done ? 

Lindsey. Well, Mrs. Carson, it’s a charge of sedition. 
\ our young man has been distributing handbills to soldiers 
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urging them to lav clown their arms anri r «f 

the next war! . . . and reflIse to fight in 

Sanchia. But he’s only a boy! 

If he could have beafarrested ^thatH^ war - ma 'am. 

been spared a lot o? mLe t^ e ' d have 

isn t he ? ■ our son s m the house, sir, 

Robert. Yes. 

Lindsey. Will you send for him ? 

Robert. I'll g0 and fetch him. 

Lindsey. 

Sanchia. 

so silly. 

Lindsey. 


No d °No Td Ch -f 6 f ° r thiS j0b ’ ™'™ eS 0Ut ' ] 

o. No, I don t suppose you do. Oh, but it's 


Uh-huh 
lads think the 
millions of vear 


: £?;£"• will do thtt when we’ve 

«n't it? 


room 

made ^uuisn sort ot evening 15U i r 

Sanchia. Yes. Are you going to take away to-night ? 

bail to-morrow m ^ ~ He>11 P robaW y belt oTon 

Sanchia 


Lindsey. 


Lindsey. 


Y« ml Seri0US crime t0 tr y to stop war ? 
side vou're«tnn^.„ T J ’.7m y senous w hen it's only one 

?SEszsszisz *.fys=i h ,-a * 

t*t, SZM “ °' don't like that I have 


Robert. 


\The Vicar enters again, accompanied by Bob.1 

ilere s my son. J 


_ -— v w ovii, 

r Vkv£T in f in % the,00m) - Doyouwantme? 

L S Bob ente / s - Futvoye moves towards the door. Bob 
stand' U ^t° m snc ' n a wa y that Lindsey is 

* g bel f een him and the window. These move- 

atUmpt'at Jtcape.] *”* “ ** b to 

Lindsey. Are you Robert Carson ? 

Bob. Yes. 


am Chief 


Lindsey. We are police officers, and I 
Detective Inspector Lindsey. 

[Bob does not speak He looks first at his father, then at 
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S a s en I a and, having done so, turns in silence to 

Lindsey 

Lnosey Robert Carson, I have here a warrant {which 
he produces) for your arrest on a charge of sedition. I shall 
read it to you When I have read it, you need not say any¬ 
thing in reply, but if you do, it will be taken down in 
writing and rnay l/c used in evidence. (Futvoye takes out 
hi*, notebook. Lindsey unfolds the warrant and reads that 
portion of it which describes the offence.) “Information on 
oath has this day tx.-en laid by John Lindsey that Robert 
Carton, of the Vicarage, Combermere, in the County of 
South (hereinafter tailed the defendant) on the twelfth day 
of Septcml/er, 1937, in the said district, endeavoured, 
maliciously anti advisedly, by writing and conversation, 
to seduce one Henry Cobb, there and then a soldier in His 
Majesty's Forties, to wit., the South-West Fusiliers, from his 

allegiance to His Majesty/’ 

Boit, May 1 sec the warrant? 

Li nosey. Certainly. 

[He hands it to Boh, who reads it and then returns it to 
him. Lindsey folds it and puls it in his Pocket .] 

Boh. I ’ve only one thing to say l . . . 

Kojikni. Bob, for Cod’s sake, don’t say anything. 

[During this scene. Futvoye is busy taking down the 
conversation, j 

Boh. I’m guilty. I’m not going to deny what I’ve done, 
and l refuse to have any lawyers messing about with my 
case. I’m guilty. I want evcrylxxly to know I’m guilty. 
(His overurought state increases as he speaks.) I think it is 
my duty to do everything in my power to stop war, and I 
will do my utmost for the rest of my life to make every soldier 
lay down his arms. If that is guilt, then I’m guilty. 

Lindsey. I’m afraid we shall have to search his room, 
sir! . . . 

Rohi kt. Yes, yes, of course. 

4 

Lindsey. I Vi haps you’ll show Inspector Futvoye where 


Boh. Hide's nothing there, except a few pamphlets and 
books. You’ll lind them all in my desk. 

Kohekt [to Futvoye). If you’ll come this way! . . . 

[He leads Futvoye from the room.] 
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carrying firearms?.^'. 1 mUSt make sure that you’re not 
Sanchia. But he’s a pacifist! 

some pacifists are!° W ' BUt y ° U Ve no idea how bloodthirsty 

[He Itl POCk f‘ bUt d ° es "* * 

June. What's happening^ ^ and ^ 

io N B DSE sh P - Wh0 is ‘ his y°™s lad >- ? 

«ob. She s engaged to me. 

Lindsey. Oh, I see. 

June. What is it, Bob > 

JuNE HIA What e io^ St ^ arreSt6d ’ J une ’ 

Bob. Sedition. 

youVe E areesTed him tthftP' D ° y ° U mean to teU me 

\!^i SE \lfood-temperedly). Yes, miss, I have 
an J undergmduatrDo°n’fvo ! 0 bfc f aah ™ ed of yo«rseU. He’s 
Tune / D °"} make little of because l’m young 

self ™to -f ly idiot ' You ’^ g°t your- 

“BOB ' 1 I’d fTefT “ thingS y°°u don ^"understand '? 530113 

t0 JuNE t ( biS L ’ fightfngf. lf 1 dl<3 n ° thing t0 try 

judge. depends on the evidence and the 

June. Judge? 

sInchtJ' r YeS ' u iSS 'i 16 ' 11 Probably be sent for trial. 

a soldier that w?“s vri?kS! tand Why “ criminal to teU 
Lindsey. That isn’t what he told the soldier ma'am 

tha f U a hlm not to fight if a war should break out I cali 
^ trouble' 11 ® 3 maD t0 d ° the dirt y on his country when it’s 

Bob. Isn’t war itself dirty? All of it? 

Lindsey. I’m a detective sir It'<? n m m« + 

ttfttnie witb CCU mi persons ' though I don’t mind fillfn g in 

the time with a little conversation. But as I see it, if I don’t 
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resist a man who intends to kill me, I stand a good chance 
of being dead, and I think I’m more useful ahve. 

June. Are you taking him to prison to-night? 

Lindsey. No, miss, to the police-station. 

June. He'll want things, won't he? Night things . .. and 

. . . things. 

Lindsey. Yes. 

June. I’ll go and get them ready for you, Bob. 

Bob. Thank you, June. 

June. You won't want much, will you? 

Bob. No, I suppose not. 

June . Just a few things! ... ( Her emotions overcome her, 

and she puts her arms round his neck and weeps. As she does so, 
Lindsey makes a step forward, but seeing that she is not 
attempting to pass anything to Bob, steps back again. He does 
not take his eyes off them). Oh, darling, darling! . . . 

Sanchia. June! 

June ( after a moment). Yes, Mrs. Carson? 

Sanchia. My dear! 

June. I’m sorry. I didn’t mean to cry! . . . 

[She runs out of the room.] 

Lindsey. Bit hard on her. Women always get the worst 
of this sort of thing—all the suffering and none of the halo. 

[The Vicar, followed by Futvoye, returns. Futvoye is 
carrying a few pamphlets and books, and a couple 
of letters.] 

Futvoye (showing his finds to Lindsey). I found them 
all in his desk, sir. The vicar saw me find them. 

Lindsey. Right! (To Bob.) Are these yours? 

[He shows them.] 


Bob. Y T es, they’re all mine! 

Lindsey. I am now going to take you to Fore Street 
police-station, where you will be charged. 

Robert. Is there anything I can do to-night? 

Lindsey. I should get on to your lawyer. 

Robert. Oh, yes! Yes. of course. I’ll telephone to 
Thompson—he’s my solicitor. (With a gesture of despair.) 

Oh, Bob! 


[He goes to the telephone and during the following con¬ 
versation obtains the number in a low voice.] 
Sanchia. Can I come with him? 
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Lindsey. Well, you car 

ere you. It’ll only distress you 

Bo^es.Se!^ 000 " 16 ’ 80 ^ 

Robert. Oh, 
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like, but I shouldn 


hillof Tc u r tu L^anchia goes out.] 
It’s the vicar s^^^TVS r^’ hiUo ' 

for God s sake come round here at T h ° m P S0 “. 

j ust been arrested. Seditior Pin-, tv?®’ ^ y? u ’ My son’s 
(Heputs down the receive )' y ° U ' Thank 

Lindsey. Well wp * bCC) mmg. .. . 
vicar. ’ must g et along. I’m veiy sorry. 

Robert. 


Sanchia. 


That s all right. 

I'm read^Tntrf^ 5 ' £ re P ared f or the street.] 

Futvoye (to Bob) dy c/S“y°F ‘fongs in the haU. 

Bob. Don’t hold me. g ’ 

Futvoye. Sorry, sir, I've got to 

sS %Zlf e t°T r ’ ani Futv °ye, holding Bob’s 

order, follow him . The Vicar Innh* *2 th °t 
bewildered.] looks here f l and 


Scene II 


Two days later. The scene is again the vicarage living-room , 
and the time is the afternoon. Anne is attending to the 
fire when the curtain rises. A moment or two later, June 

enters . 


June. Ohl I thought Mrs. Carson was here. 

Anne. She's upstairs, miss. She won’t be long. Mrs. 
Armitage is coming to tea. 

June. Yes, I know. 

Anne. Do you think they'll send Mr. Bob to prison, 
miss? 

June. How do I know? 

Anne. Cook says they’re sure to, but you know what 
cook is—downhearted about everything. I never knew any¬ 
body so surprised at things turning out all right as cook is. 
Bit morbid, I must say, but there’s insanitary in her family. 
Inbred for generations they are. She was surprised when 
Mr. Bob was let out on bail. Said it was influence. 

[Bob enters. Anne goes out.] 
Bob. Anything on the wireless? 

June. There usually is. 

[He wanders over to the wireless set and fiddles with the 
switches. A crooner is heard to wail.] 

Bob. Where’s Sanchia ? 

June. I don’t know. Upstairs, Anne says. Oh, turn that 
horrible crooner off. (Bob ^foes so.) You'd better keep out 
of the way this afternoon. 

Bob. Why? 

June. Mrs. Armitage is coming to tea. 

Bob. What if she is? 

June. She’s practically promised to give five thousand 
pounds to the Clinic! . . . 

Bob. Oh, the Clinic! 

June. Yes, the Clinic. That’s much more important than 
your old propaganda. How you could have been such a fool 
I can’t imagine. I felt ashamed when I heard the lawyer 

reading out the letters you wrote to that soldier. Just drivel, 
that’s what they were. 
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W A r re ?°u\ trying t0 break Off our engagement? 
idiot. ' But 1 can L 1 love you. you silly 

Bos. Everybody's down on me. 

June. Now start pitying yourself. 

room with iUSt C ° me< miss ' He '° 

June. Oh! 

J. he vicar told me to tell you. 

June. Thank you! y 

Tune ' nf g ° and tel1 Mrs - Carson. 

, Anne V* * U h ,f when she comes down. 
anne. Very well, miss. 

June. I wonder what he's come for ? 

Bob. I expect it’s about me. 

June. You seem to think everything’s about you. 

Sanchia Anne says the bishop’s here. [SANCHIA 
came NE ' ^ h<3 ’ S juSt arrived - 1 wa s in here when he 

H° w lucky he’s come. I’ll ask him to have tea 
with Mrs. Armitage. That’ll please her. 

Sancht a She T ! i be like P utt y in your hands, 
the Clinic i dnn'fv 6 S °' 1 fsheti °f:sn' t give me the money for 

it to me /To Bor \ v t 1 Sh ? U d °‘ N ° ? ne eke wiU 

Bof But whyf nberS SmCe yOUr “"*• ^ood o y „es. too. . 

Sa.nch ia . Because you’re my stepson. There must be 

wong with'you.^ ^ my CHniC because there ' s something 
Bob. That doesn , t follow. 

who AN tMnV -, Y 2 U d b T e apprised at the number of people 
who think it does. I don't want you here when Mrs. 

Armitage comes. She didn’t like your arrest 

what I've been trying totell him. 

Mrs. Mage f^nerou“° W ’ ^ that y ° U ' d make 
Bob. I don t seem to be wanted anywhere. 
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but I don't 


Sanchia. Well, you're not very helpful, are you? Your 
lather's moving heaven and earth to get you out of this 

and von do nothing but get in the way. 

H’ne. Anybody'd think you wanted to go to gaol. 

Bob. I do. You're all trying to get me olf, 

want to get oh. I want to go to prison. 

Sanchia. I can’t make out whether you re a samt ana 

a martyr or just an exhibitionist. 

Bob. Oh. Sanchia, I didn't think you d say that to me. 

Sanchia. You tempt me to say it. 

Bob. I thought vou understood me. T ou see, Sanchia, 
I know I'm silly and ignorant, but that doesn t prove 
that°T’m 'wrong about essential things. That’s what 
I’m trying to tell you all, but you just laugh at me, and 
say, "Ah, you wait till you're older. Then you 11 know 
better!" How do 1 know I’ll know better? I may know 
worse. 1 may not want to know better. I may be too 
frightened or too lazy or too self-satisfied to know better. 
Well, that’s not good enough for me. The only way to get 
anything done, so far as I can see, is for somebody to do 
something dramatic—something that will make people 
think—like getting crucified. I know I’m expressing myself 
terribly badly, Sanchia, but that's what I m trying to do, 
and it hurts me frightfully when you sneer at me, because I 


do love you sol... 

Sanchia ( after a moment ). I’m sorry, Bob. I’ll try not to 
be cross again, and I won’t sneer at you. But you see, darling, 
you must just make a little bit of allowance for the rest of U9. 
We’re not really fools, and we’re not really indifferent. 

We’re frightened and confused. 

Bob. But you do see what I’m driving at, and you don t 

think I’m just an exhibitionist, trying to draw attention to 
hi m sel f ? 

Sanchia. I’m sorry I said that! . . . 

Bob. And you understand, don't you, why I want to go 
to prison? It’s not just to get a lot of cheap glory, but to . . . 
to shock people into peace. 

June. Do you think Mussolini will lay down his arms 
when he hears you’ve been given six months? 

Bob. When more people are willing to die for their 
faith, Mussolini won't be there. 
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willing to die for his 


Anne. Mrs. Armitage ^ Anne ente ™-] 

IM vrrist " w “' r* 

ztS&Ti 2S«rr«"S 

ft&Ppy, (IS sh& tS Well CiUDCLYP 41 *At* A ; , ® 

San™ ’"**“**'A* « little strained.] Pledge 

to come ° h> MrS - Armitage > I’m so glad you were able 

gefhere! ARMITAGE ' 1 thought 1 shoul ^’t be able to 

Sanchia. Oh 1 

Mrs. Armitage. I had one or two things in Hn Q f 
last minute. However, here I am. g to do at the 

come” Vnn lmL?™^ f laVe been disappointed if you hadn’t 
come. You know my stepson, Bob, I think * 

Mrs. Armitage (frostily) Oh ves r w 
about him. y) ' yes * 1 ve been reading 

SA°Nc ( mf a An f SmU \ ? 0W ; , do y° u d0 - Mrs. Armitage. 
Hon 'r\/r ^ husbands secretary Miss Tune 

gagedTo bi m“ ^ ^ B ° b and she are 

Mrs. Armitage. Engaged! It'll be a long engagement I 
suppose what with one thing and another 5 

SANCHIA. Well, yes, I suppose it will, but they’re both 
y °Tr n fw/ d t 111 • Y , OU ’ re g° in g out now, aren’t you ? h 

Good-bye, A^ S e. ^ B ° b ^ 1 haVe a lot to d °- 

rf A ^ [Enter Anne with tea trolley 1 

Mrs. Armitage. Oh, good-bye. y ' j 

Bob. I’ll say good-bye, too! 

thank S yot RM ' TAGE ' ° h ' YeS ' Good - b y e - N « tea for me, 

Sanchia. Oh, but it’s ready. 

[ Exeunt June and Bob. June makes a grimace at Bob 
as they go out. She knows that something is ut>.~\ 

Mrs. Armitage. Well, if it’s ready, of course. But I’ve 

^iL C< T e f °/ a mm “ te or ‘wo. I didn’t really intend to stay 
to tea. I just popped in as I’d promised. 
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Sanchia. Is anything wrong ? 

Mrs. Armxtage. Oh, no! No! Nothing's wrong. Well, in 

a sense, something is. This business about your stepson s 
upset me. 

Sanchia. It's upset us. 

Mrs. Arm it age. Well, naturally, of course. But it’s 
upset me a lot. You see. I'm very patriotic, Mrs. Carson. 

Sanchia. Yes? 

Mrs. Armitage. Whatever you are, I say, be patriotic. 
Even if you're a foreigner, be patriotic. And I think it’s 
dreadful to go about telling soldiers not to fight for their 
country. 

Sanchia. Bob’s only a boy, Mrs. Armitage. 

Mrs. Armitage. Yes, but the way I look at it is this. 
How’s he been brought up—to have such ideas in his head? 
After all, if parents do their duty, children have right ideas 
in their heads. 

Sanchia. We don't always know what are right ideas. 

Mrs. Armitage. Oh, yes, we do. It's easy enough to do 
right if you want to. Just do what everybody does, and then 
you’ll be right. Half the people who make so much fuss 
about it, don’t want to do right. 

[Anne e?iters, with teapot.] 

Sanchia. Well, here’s tea. I’m sure you'll be glad of 
a cup. 

Mrs. Armitage. I shan’t say no to it, now it’s here. 

Sanchia. Is the bishop still with the vicar, Anne? 

Anne. Yes, madam. 

[Exit.] 

Mrs. Armitage. Nice girl, that! 

Sanchia (busy with tea). Who? Anne? Yes, she's a nice 
girl. 

Mrs. Armitage. So hard to get nice girls nowadays. 
I don't know what’s become cf all the nice girls. I had 
a nice girl once, but she got into trouble. Somehow, the 
nice ones always do that! I suppose it’s because they're 
so nice! 

Sanchia. Perhaps! Two lumps or one? 

Mrs. Armitage. Three, please. I’ve a very sweet tooth. 
The girl I have now—the parlourmaid, I mean—isn’t nice 
at all. Doesn’t know her work, and doesn’t want to know 
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it. She wants to go on the pictures. I do think the pictures 
have done a lot of harm, don’t you? 

Sanchia. Not more than other things, have they 0 
Mrs. Armitage. Oh, yes! They’ve unsettled girls. 
Always thinking of Clark Gable when they should be doing 
their dusting. Mr. Jefferson says the pictures have done a lot 
of harm. 

Sanchia. Mr. Jefferson! Have you seen him lately? 
Mrs. Armitage. Yes. I've seen quite a bit of him lately. 
He's a very persevering man. 

Sanchia. Very. 

[Offers Mrs. Armitage bread and butter.] 
Mrs. Armitage. Thanks. I'll help myself. {Takes cake.) 
Mr. Jefferson’s very worried about your Clinic. 

Sanchia. Why should he be ? 

Mrs. Armitage. Well, of course, you know what his 
views are. High Church and all that! Of course, I was 
brought up Low Church, but I must say I like a nice High 
Church service. Not too High, of course. I mean to say, not 
so that you can’t tell the difference between High and 
Roman Catholic. I like the little boys in 1 ace surplices, don't 
you? I mean, they look rather nice, though I’m told some 
of them are awful. I knew a lady once who told me the most 

terrible things about choir boys! . . . 

Sanchia. Mrs. Armitage, you’ve something to tell me, 

haven't you. 

Mrs. Armitage. Well, yes, I have. I really came to tell 
you I want to think things over a bit. 

Sanchia. Do you mean about the Clinic ? 

Mrs. Armitage. Yes. I'm not sure about it. 

Sanchia. Oh, Mrs. Armitage, I thought! ... 

Mrs. Armitage. I know. I thought so, too. But things 
are different now. Mr. Jefferson's so distressed about it all, 
and then this business about your stepson. ... So you see, I 
must have time to think it over. I don't want to do anything 

I’d regret afterwards. 

Sanchia. No, no, of course not. . 

Mrs. Armitage. And Mr. Jefferson's put a point of 

view to me that I hadn't thought about. I mean, if you 

teach all these women and girls . .. things, well, where wi 

it end? 
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Sanchia. Does this mean that you won't give me the 

money ? 

Mrs. Armitage. Well, not quite. I just want to think 
things over, and to be sure I’m not doing anything that I 
don’t really approve of. It’s so easy to slip into things, isn't 
it ? I mean, you start off with the best intentions, and before 
you know where you are, you're in a mess. My husband used 
to say to me, “Minnie, always look before you leap!” Of 
course, he meant that figuratively. I’m not the sort of 
woman who leaps at anything. I once said to him, “Well, 
John," I said, “I didn't leap at you!" He was amused. He 
had a very keen sense of humour. 

Sanchia. I'm sure he had. 

Mrs. Armitage. Laugh like anything, he did. So you 
see, my dear, I must take a little more time to think things 
over. We mustn’t rush into things, must we? 

Sanchia. Mrs. Armitage, you know, better than most 
people, how necessary our Clinic is. 

Mrs. Armitage. Oh, yes, I know. That’s what I said to 
Mr. Jefferson, and he said, “Yes, so long as it's concerned 
with ailments and things like that, that’s all right, but! . . .” 
Well, you know what he is. Very Anglo-Catholic and all that. 

Sanchia. I can’t think of anything more useful than the 
Clinic. It's helping to make a better race. 

Mrs. Armitage. Of course. I'd like to do something. 
I’ve always wanted to do something. Over and over again, I 
used to say to my husband, “John, let’s do somethingJ'’ 
But he was too busy, poor dear, and then, of course, he died 
and never did anything. 

Sanchia. The Clinic could be his memorial. 

Mrs. Armitage. It could, of course. We could have a 
statue of him in the vestibule, patting little children on the 
head, with an inscription underneath. That would be nice. 
John would like that. Very fond of children, he was. Of 
course, we hadn’t anv of our own. It would be a nice 

mf 

memorial to him. Still, I’d like to think it over. Oh, I'm 
going to the South of France. I think I shall go in November, 
when the weather begins to get bad. 

Sanchia. If you were to settle about it now, we could 

7 

build it while you’re away, and it might be ready for you to 
open on vour return. 

A w 
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Mrs. Armitage. That would be nice, of course. I don't 

know how long I shall stay. Dr. Jordan thinks I ought to 

stay the whole winter, and when I told Mr. Jefferson that 

he said he thought it would be wise. He's a very thoughtful 
man, don't you think ? 

Sanchia. Very 1 

Mrs. Armitage. And now I really must go. I've stayed 

much longer than I meant to. I meant only to pop in 

for a minute, to tell you I wanted to think things over 

And I’ve stayed hours. Well, good-bye, and thank you! 

We've had such a nice talk, haven't we ? Discussed every¬ 
thing. 

[Enter June.] 

June. Ihe bishop wants to know why you won't give 
him tea in here. 

Sanchia. Of course, I'll give him tea in here. Won't you 
stay and meet him, Mrs. Armitage? 

Mrs. Armitage. I'd like to, of course, but really I think 
I'd better be going. Good-bye, Miss Hanvey. 

June. Good-bye! 

Sanchia. I'll come to the door with you. 

Mrs. Armitage.. Oh, thank you. That will be nice. 

[They go out together .' 

[Bob entered 

Bob. Any tea? 

June. Presently. You'll miss this when you’re in 
gaol. 

Bob. I shall miss a lot of things. 

June. I do hope you aren’t going to make a habit of 
going to gaol. It won't be much fun being married to a man 
who spends his week-ends at home and the rest of the 
time in prison. (Sanchia re-enters.) Is Mrs. Armitage a 
wash-out? 

Sanchia. I'm afraid so. Jefferson’s been at her, and she 
doesn’t like your being a gaolbird. Bob. [She rings the bell.] 

June. Silly old bitch! 

Sanchia. June! 

June. I’m sorry, Mrs. Carson, but ever since Bob's 
arrest, I’ve been saying things I didn't know I knew. 

[Anne enters.] 

Sanchia. We’ll have some fresh tea, please, Anne. The 
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vicar and the bishop are coming in here. (To June.) 
Have you two had tea ? 

Bob. No. 

Sanchia. Then we’ll all have it here, Anne. Bring some 
more cups. ( Exit Anne.) June, have you any idea what 

the bishop wants ? 

June. No, but I can guess. Bob! 

Sanchia (to Bob). You're giving a great many people a 
lot of trouble. 

[The Vicar, followed by the Bishop, enters. They are in 
everyday clerical dress.] 

Bishop. How do you do, Sanchia? 

Sanchia. I’m not doing very well, bishop. Mrs. Armita.ge 
has just left, and she wants to think over her promise. I'm 
afraid she’s going to back outl Mr, Jefferson’s been talking 

to her. 

Bishop. He’s been talking to a lot of people, far too 

many. Well, Bob? 

Bob. Good afternoon, my lord. 

Bishop (to Sanchia). What are we going to do with this 
young man ? 

Sanchia. Ask June. She’ll have to do with him. 

Bishop. Well, June? 

June. I'm wondering. The trouble with men seems to be 
that their bodies grow up so much more quickly than their 
brains, and it takes a woman a long time to realize that 
what looks like an adult is really an infant. 

Bishop. Your experience must have been very un¬ 
fortunate. 

Robert. She's had two generations of Carsons to cope 
with : Bob and me. 

[Anne enters , carrying tea and cups and saucers, which 
she sets before Sanchia, and departs.] 

June. And churchwardens. And sidesmen. And members 
of the ruridecanal conference! . . . 

Bishop. Poor girl, poor girl! No wonder your outlook on 
life is so bleak and bitter. I should imagine that one ruri¬ 
decanal conference would be enough to destroy anybody’s 
faith in human nature. 

Sanchia (holding out a cup and saucer). Bob! 

[Bob carries the tea to the Bishop, and June takes a plate 
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of bread and butter to hint. They continue to serve the 
tea when necessary during the following dialogue .] 

Robert. The bishop has been talking to me about this 
affair of Bob's and one or two other things, and since we're 
all here and all interested in them, I think I'd better tell 
you what the situation is. It's serious, much more serious 
than I thought. I took it for granted that Bob would 
probably be let off with a grave reprimand, but the bishop 
thinks, and Thompson thinks, too, that we must be prepared 
for imprisonment. 

Sanchia. But that's what Bob wants. 

Bob. I don't want influence used to get me off. 

Sanchia. Bob thinks that the world badly needs the 
example of individual self-sacrifice. 

Bishop. M'yes! As I grow older, I get more sceptical 
about the value of these demonstrations. I have attended 
many meetings in my life, and I have noticed that emotional 
orators get all the cheers, but that the work is generally done 
by some chap who can’t talk for toffee. I'm not denying the 
value of eloquence, nor would it become a bishop of the 
Christian Church to say that personal self-sacrifice is useless. 
But my instinct is to be on my guard against eloquent 
people, and I have always found that acts of self-sacrifice 
which have no relation to the immediate possibilities of 
mankind, leave things rather worse than they were before. 
If you ask people to bite off more than they can chew, they 
are very liable not to bite off even the bit they can chew! 

Bob. But there must be pioneers. 

Bishop. I've met many pioneers, and I'm sorry to say 
that the majority of them were simply leading people up the 
garden path. 

Bob. But, surely, if there were no pioneers, there would 

be no progress ? . 

Bishop. Progress! That's a word I've been hearing all 

my life. I wonder what it means. 

Sanchia. Oh, that’s easy, bishop. Progress means that 

people who couldn’t read at all, can now read the Daily 
Express . 

Robert. When I hear people talking about pioneers, I 
think of those stout follows who blazed trails from New 
York—to Hollywood. 
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Bishop. Go west, young man, and the young man went 

we«;t and there was Hollywood! . 

Robert. I'm like the bishop-I'm not sure oi all this 

progress we’re making. You yourself , Sanchia are domg your 

utmost to teach people to limit tneir iamiles. ... 

Sanchia. Well, you’ve approved ot that—you and the 
bishop. It’s only reactionaries and celibates like Jenerson 

who oppose it. . . . 

Robert. I know. But all the most advanced statisticians 

and sociologists are now telling us that if we don't pull up 

the birth-rate, we’ll perish for want of population. 

Bob. Cannon fodder, that’s all they want. If Sanchia. 

succeeds, there won’t be enough people to be killed in wars. 

Bishop. That’s one way of looking at it. 

Bob. It’s the only way. The commandment says, “Thou 

Shalt Not Kill.” In any circumstances whatever. 

Bishop. Where is that said ? 

Bob. In the Bible, of course. 

Bishop. Is there a Bible in this house? 

Sanchia (laughing), 

have Bibles. 


Oh, bishop, even clerical families 
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June. There’s one here. Shall I fetch it? 

Bishop. No, no, my dear, don’t bother. I'm fairly 
familiar with the Book, and I think I can manage without 
one. My recollection of the Bible. Bob, is that the < 
mandment not to kill was spoken by 
Jews were about to do rather "a lot of killing. 

Robert. Tolstoy, after his wife had" had 
children and three miscarriages, came to the conclusion that 
the chief virtue was chastity. - 

Bishop. The Jews were very much in the position 
that we are with regard to the "League of Nations, 
have possession of a very large part of the ear 

occurs to us that it would be a good thing to stabilize the 
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be exDeetedVn thT * h ? y h * d d / spossessed couId scarcely 
ina S^ d t ^ 3 h re t ii eir lon gmg for a world settled accord- 

mg to their desire. Moreover, Bob, Moses and the Tews 
were Ancient Israelites. I am a Christian J 

Sanchia. But there's 


, . , - the Sermon 

bishop. You can’t get over that. 

Bishop. ~ 


on the Mount 


Sanchia. 

Bishop. 

Sanchia. 

Bishop. 


1 don’t wish to. Have you, by the way, read it? 

Everybody's read it sometime or other. 

But seriously! How long is it since you read it ? 
I can’t remember. 


But the rest of you. 


., , T . ** ave any of you read it within the last twelve 

“ s ' eave y° u ou C Robert. You must have read it 
m the ordinary course of Lessons. 

(He waits for a reply.) Well? 

June. I've never read it at all. 

Bishop. Bob ? 

Bob. I did read it once. 

Bishop. When? 

Bob. I can't remember. 

Bishop. Sanchia ? 

Sanchia All right, Bishop, it's a fair cop. Don't hit 
me, and I'll go quiet. 

Bishop. You see, you don't know the document, yet 
each of you talks as if you were familiar with it. The words 
used by Our Lord were, “Ye have heard that it was said 

by them of old time, Thou Shalt Not Kill; and whosoever 
shall kill shall be in danger of judgment! . . .” 

Bob. Yes. 

Bishop. But I say unto you, That whosoever is angry 
with his brother without a cause shall be in danger of the 
judgment.’’ Without a cause, Bob. 

Robert. There have been about twenty wars in my 
lifetime, and each side claimed to be in the right. 

Bob. It doesn't matter to me what any book says. I 

| i 1 Ml •/ J 

won t kill. 

Bishop. In any circumstances whatever? 

Bob. In no circumstances. I’m willing to die for my 
belief, but I’m not willing to kill for it. 

Bishop. You may be the saviour of your world, Bob. 

Robert. Yes, but how are we to know that his world 
will be worth saving ? 
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Sanchia. Isn’t any world worth saving? 

Robert. No, no I There are worlds that ought to 

perish, that must perish, if mankind is to live. 

Bob. Do you want to be killed? 

Robert. Nobody wants to be killed. But I’m not 
afraid of dying, and I’ve no wish to lengthen my life by 


dodging danger. . 

Bishop. Methuselah lived for nine hundred and sixty- 

pjjjg years. That s 3.11 we know about Methuselah. 

Robert. I want peace because war has become a grave 
danger to the whole of life, but I think we 11 have^ to fight 
a good many wars yet before we get it, and I can t feel in 
my heart that the way to get peace is for all the peace¬ 
makers to let themselves be killed. I see very little hope 
of abolishing war in a world where only Mussolinis 


Bishop. Nevertheless, the Bobs of the world have their 
uses. They offer us examples that we may admire, even if 
we refuse to be guided by them. (To June). Hell give 

you a great deal of anxiety, my dear. 

June. Yes, I'm afraid he will, but I’ll put up with it. 
Bishop (to Robert). I shouldn’t try to keep him out of 
prison. There may not be any prison strong enough to hold 

him. (To Sanchia.) Thank you, my dear, for my nice tea. 

[Anne enters .] 

Anne. Please, madam, Mrs. Jones has come. 

Sanchia. Mrs. Jones! Does she want me or the vicar? 
Anne. She doesn’t mind, madam, who she sees. 

Bishop. Mrs. Jones! Do you mean that nice woman 
whose son I married to the girl who was going to have a 


baby? 

Sanchia. That's the one. 

Bishop. Oh, yes, yes. Such a sensible woman. I suppose 
the baby’s been bora? 

Robert. Yes, it was bora about a fortnight ago. 

Bishop. Well, give Mrs. Jones my kind regards 1 . . . 

Sanchia. I’ll have her in here, and you can give them 
to her yourself. You promised to baptize the baby, and, 
perhaps, you can make arrangements for it now. Show 
Mrs. Jones in here, Anne. 

Anne. Yes, madam. 


[Exit. 
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Robert (to Bob and June). You two had better clear 
out. I don't suppose she wants to see you. 

June. Bob can help me to finish some lists I'm copying. 
Come on. Bob! 

Bob. Good-night, bishop! 

Bishop. Good-night, Bob. 

Bob. And thank you! 

Bishop. ' Thank you ! 

[June and Bob go out.] 

Bishop. Are people being offensive about him? 

Robert. Some are. I wish his case was settled. 

Bishop. I'd admonish him and let him off if I were the 
judge, but judges are queer fellows, almost as queer as 
bishops, and seem to remember nothing of the world from 
which they have retired. 

[Anne enters.] 

Anne. Mrs. Jones, madam. 

Sanchia. Come in, Mrs. Jones. 

[Mrs. Jones enters. Exit Anne.] 

Mrs. Jones. Good-evening! 

Sanchia. You remember the bishop, don’t you? 

Mrs. Jones ( turning to him). Oh, yes, sir! 

Bishop (holding out his hand, which Mrs. Jones takes). I 
was just going when I heard you were here, and I thought 
I’d stay and say. How do you do. Your son’s well, I hope? 
Mrs. Jones. Yes, sir, he's well. 

Bishop. And your daughter-in-law? 

Mrs. Jones. She's well, too> sir. 

Bishop. Excellent! I hear their baby was bom the 
other day. 

Mrs. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Bishop. Your grandchild. 

Mrs. Jones. Yes, sir. It died this momin', sir. 

Bishop. Died! 

Sanchia. Oh, poor Mrs. Jones, I’m so sorry. 

Mrs. Jones. Died this momin', it did. I thought 1 d 

just come an’ tell you. 

Robert. Poor little thing! . . . , 

Mrs. Jones. Oh> I dunno, sir. It’s missed a lot o 

trouble. It was a nice little baby, though. A boy, it was. 

Reminded me of Dick when 'e was born. Smiled nice. 
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Bishop. Mmmm I 

Robert. Is there anything we can do, Mrs. Jones? 

Mrs. Jones. No, sir, nothin’, nothin’. I dunno why I 
come, really . . . 'cept I just thought I would. Seems so 
funny, some'ow, us all makin’ that fuss about gettin’ Dick 
an’ ’Ilda married, an’ now the baby’s dead, an’ my boy’s 
tied to that girl for life. Silly, ain’t it? {To the Bishop.) 
You know, sir, she’s no good. She’s a foolish girl. She didn't 
ought to be allowed to marry any man. Just a fool, sir. I 
looked at ’er this mom in’ after 'er baby was dead, an’ I 
thought to myself, “Huh, my girl, two trips to the pictures 
an’ you'll forget all about this!” I s’pose I oughtn’t to 
blame 'er, really. She can’t ’elp bein’ a fool. Nobody wants 
to be one. But I do wish she’d married some other chap 
than my boy. It was a mistake, sir. We didn’t ought to 
mess about with other people’s lives. We didn’t ought. 
Why can’t we leave each other alone? {She begins to cry , 
and in her distress, turns and stumbles from the room.) 
Sanchia. Poor woman! {She goes after her.) 

I don't know what the answer to that is, Robert. 
No, nor I. 

Well, so far we aon't seem to have done any 
good. If we v/ere sensible, we would now put those two 
asunder. On September 21 st, at the Church of St; Michael 
and All Angels, Dick and Hilda Jones were separated by 
the Bishop of Winterbury, who expressed regret at having 
united them! . . . Robert, you will talk to Sanchia about 

this business of the Deanery. 

Robert. Yes, but I'm in a quandary, Bishop. 

Bishop. You want to be Dean, don’t you? 

Robert. Yes, very much. But it isn’t easy for a man to 
go to his wife, who is doing a good job of work, and say, 
“Look here, my dear, I can’t get on in my profession unless 
you give up your job!” Why should she stultify herself 
for my sake? 

Bishop. It’s a question of degree. Whose work is the 
more important? Sanchia is a good doctor, but she isn’t the 
only good doctor in the world. She isn’t even the only 
good doctor in this town. I’m told that her assistant at the 
Clinic is pretty good! . . . 

Robert. Yes, she's excellent. 


Bishop. 

Robert. 

Bishop. 
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Bishop. So that, if she went, the Clinic wouldn’t 

seriously suffer. 

Robert. Would the Church suffer if I didn't go to the 

Deanerv ? 

if 

Bishop. I think it would. My dear fellow, we must face 
the fact that the quality of the clergy in these times isn't as 
good as it ought to be. If it were, I shouldn't be a bishop!... 
Robert, Oh, come! ... 

Bishop. I'm serious, Robert. A great wave of material¬ 
ism is passing over the world, and unless a tremendous 
effort is made, the whole spiritual life of mankind may 
founder. I am deeply disquieted by the attitude of the 
young towards religion. The vast majority of them never 
put their feet inside a church from one year’s end to 
another. I suppose it is our fault, but, whether it is or not, 
a world which has lost its belief in the spiritual destiny 
of mankind is in a state of desperate danger. • You 
seem to me a man with a peculiar gift for inspiring people to 
make the most of what's good in them, and I wish to see 
you in a place where your gift can be used to the greatest 
advantage. If I have to choose between you and Sanchia, 
I will, unflinchingly, choose you. 

[Re-enter Sanchia.] 

Sanchia. Poor woman, she’s more upset about that 
baby than I should have thought possible. Oh, and how 
she hates her daughter-in-law. I don’t wonder, though. 
Hilda’s the best excuse for birth control I’ve ever met. 

(The Bishop rises to go.) Are you going. Bishop? 

Bishop. Yes. I must get back. I have a lot of work to 
do before I go to bed. ( Offering his hand to her.) Good-night. 
[He goes to the door, followed by Robert. They go out 
together. Sanchia goes to the wireless and tunes in, 
but the crooner is still whining. She switches him off, 
and returns to her seat, and takes up her book again. 

A moment or two later, Robert returns .] 

Sanchia. Gone ? 

Robert. Yes. Bob was seeing June home, so the 
bishop gave them a lift. What were you saying about Mrs. 
Armitage ? 

Sanchia. She's turned tiresome. Jefferson's been at 
her, and she’s trying to back out of her promise. 
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Robert. That’s a bad blow. 

Sanchia. I dare say we’ll get over it. Did the bishop 
talk about anything else than Bob's case? You were 
cooped up in the drawing-room a long time. 

Robert. Yes. I want to talk to you about that. He 
met the Prime Minister in London yesterday, and they 
talked about me. The P.M. said he’d heard complimentary 

things about me and was very nice. 

Sanchia. Naturally. He could hardly be anything else. 

Robert. He made a rather odd remark which is worry¬ 
ing the bishop. 

Sanchia. Oh! What? 

Robert. Well, he said something about my having a 
difficult family. 

Sanchia. I suppose he meant Bob ? 

Robert. Yes, but not only Bob. 

Sanchia. Do you mean me? 

Robert. Uh-huh! 

Sanchia. But I'm not difficult! ... 

Robert. Well, darling, it depends, doesn't it, on the 
point of view. You're not difficult to me, but you are 
to Jefferson. 

Sanchia. Was the Prime Minister referring to my 
Clinic? 

Robert. Yes. 

Sanchia. How does he know about it ? 

Robert. Oh, people like him have ways of learning 
things. Politicians know a lot more than most of us think. 
I take it that after the bishop recommended me for the 
Deanery, the Prime Minister asked somebody to inquire 
about me, and, of course, this affair of Bob's has been all 
over the Press. He could scarcely have missed that. It 
isn’t every day a vicar’s son is run in by the police for 
sedition. 

Sanchia. No. Does the bishop think you won't be 
made Dean? 

Robert. He can’t tell, but, of course, the P.M.'s 
remark worried him. 

Sanchia. What does he suggest you should do? 

Robert. We can't undo Bob’s business, but the 
bishop thinks we ought to keep quiet for a while! . . . 
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Sanciiia. I don't understand. Neither you nor I is in 
the habit of shouting. s 

Robert. No, but we don't want to do anything that 
will excite controversy. I mean . . . well, bluntly, darling, 
the bishop thinks you should go very slow on your Clinic. 

Sanchia. My Clinic! 

Robert. Yes. The P.M. said he disliked giving appoint¬ 
ments to people who cause disturbance. 

Sanchia. But he's not giving me an appointment. 

Robert. No, but you’re my wife. 

Sanchia. Oh, this everlasting you're-my-wife. 

Robert. I know, darling. We can't get away from it. 
What you do affects me, and what I do affects you. It has 
always been like that, and I suppose it always will be. 
That's why people used to destroy whole families when 
one of them committed a crime. If one was tainted, they 
thought the lot were. 

Sanchia. Robert, the Clinic needs me now more than it 
ever did. We live from hand to mouth, and just at the 
moment, it looks as if we shan't live very well. You can 
get thousands of pounds in this country for deaf and dumb 
dogs or old horses, but you can scarcely get enough to pay 
your way when you’re trying to give young children a 
chance to grow up into healthy citizens, I have to go on 
my hands and knees to get people to give me five shillings 
for the Clinic, but if I asked them to subscribe to a Dogs’ 
Home, they’d give me live pounds. 

Robert. That's true. 

Sanchia. You see, don't you, I simply can’t withdraw 

from the Clinic! . . . 

Robert. I didn’t say withdraw. 

Sanchia. And I can’t keep quiet about it. If Mrs. 
Armitage lets me down, and I know in my bones she will, 

I shall have to say a great deal more than I want to. I 
must appeal for money! ... 

Robert. Yes! . . . 

Sanchia. I may have to make things unpleasant for 

Father Jefferson. 

Robert. Oh! 

Sanchia. I haven't finished with that gentleman yet, 
not by a long chalk. 
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Robert. 
Sanchia. 
Robert. 
Sanchia. 
Robert. 
Sanchia. 
Robert. 
before mine 


Sanchia, you mustn't do t] 
Why? 

I've told you why. 

So that you may be Dean 

Yes. 

Oh, Robert! 


Why should you expect me to put your wi 
when, you won't put mine before yours 
think my work’s important, as important as yours, and 

respects, more important. I shouldn’t be 


didn't think a man’s soul of greater value than his 


body. 

Sanchia. Can a dean save souls more than a vicar ? 

Robert. That’s not the point. 

Sanchia. It's the whole point. If you think I’m going 
to spend the rest of my life pouring out tea for old girls 
who take a refined interest in religion, you make a great 
mistake. I’m a doctor, and I shall go on being a doctor 
until I drop. What’s left over from the doctor, can be the 
Dean’s wife. I shan't leave my Clinic until it’s safe. 

Robert. You’d rather leave me? 

Sanchia. No, no, no. I love you, darling, and you know 
I love you. But I have work to do no less than yours, and 
I must do it, no matter what becomes of me. 

Robert. Or of me? 

Sanchia. Or of you. 

Robert. That’s your last word? 

Sanchia. That’s my last word. 



the third act 

Scene I 


The scene is the vicarage living-room, a month late. The 

l l™ f,.’ S lh f lats even * n g■ The telephone bell is 'hit* 

later , 


evenin 

ringing. A moment 
answers the call. 


b. The 

or two 


is heard 
Anne enters and 


Anne. St. Michael’s vicarage speaking No sir nn 
they re not back yet. I don’t know, P sir, bui they may be 
here any minute. It is dreadful, sir. Poor Mr.Bobf Of 
course, he didn t ought to have done it, sir, but he’s young. 

hey said they wouldn’t be home to dinner, but they’d be 
home soon after. Yes, sir, I’ll be sure to tell them Thank 
you sir. Good-bye (She replaces the receiver and goes out 
oj the room. She has hardly gone when the telephone hell 
rings again. She comes m, looking a little irritable ) What’s 

bod f V ^P ring up for ? Don’t do no good. (At the 
telephone ,) St. Michael s vicarage speaking. Oh, yes, Mrs. 

artm. No, they re not back yet. Yes, it is awful, isn’t it? 

Yes, 111 be sure to tell them you rang up. Yes, I will. Yes, it is 

awful for them. Be awful for anybody, of course. Thank you. 

[As she puts the teceiver down, the Vicar, in everyday 
clerical dress, enters.] 

Robert. Who is it, Anne? 

Mrs. Martin, sir. Told me to tell you she was 
ever so sorry about Mr. Bob. 

Robert. Thank you. 

Anne. And, sir, we're sorry, too, sir! 

Robert. Thank you, thank you. 

Anne. Seems such an awful sentence for what he did. 
Robert. Yes. 

[Anne, after a moment's hesitation, as if she wanted to 
say more, hut did not know how to say it, goes 
towards the door. A t the door, she turns to speak again.] 
Anne. Oh, and the bishop rang up, sir. He said he was 
sorry he couldn’t see you in Winterbury this afternoon, 

but be s got to go to some dinner near here to-night, and 
he'll look in on his way home. 


Anne. 
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Robert. Thank you! Oh, and Anne, I m very grateful 

to vou for your sympathy. . , ... 

Anne. Well, sir, we have to be kind to each other, 

haven’t we? 

Robert. Yes. . , ,, 

[June enters, looking haggard.] 

June. Good evening, Anne. 

Anne. Good evening, miss. I’m ever so sorry, miss. . . . 

Tune. Thank you, Anne. , _ _ 

[She sits down by the fire.] 

Robert. Miss Hanvey’s staying here to-night, Anne. 

ANNF Yes ' sir [Exit.] 

Robert. Where’s Sanchia? 

June. She’ll be down in a minute. ( They are silent for 
a moment.) I wonder wliat they’re doing to Bob now. 
Robert. I wonder. 

June. That judge, w^hat sort of a man can he be to 
give a boy twelve months for a ... a silly thing like that ? 
Poor Bob, when I think of him sitting in a cell! . . . {She 
begins to cry.) 

Robert. Oh, iiiy dear, don’t cry. 

June. Of course, I didn’t let Bob see me cry, but I 

can’t help it now. You have to cry sometime. 

Robert. Yes, I know, but! . . . {He doesn't know what 

to say and his voice trails off.) 

June. Do you think they’ll keep him in prison the 
whole year. 

Robert. I hope not. I shall appeal to the King! . . . 
June. Somebody said they’re just trying to frighten 
him, and that after a little while, he’ll be let out. 

Robert. Perhaps. You know, June, it wasn’t very 
sensible of him. 

June. I know. That’s what’s so stupid about it. I 
didn’t think Tie could make such a fool of himself. But all 
the same, the sentence is too much! . . . {The telephone 
bell rings again.) Shall I answer it? 

Robert. Yes. please. 

[June takes up the receiver.] 
June. St. Michael’s vicarage speaking. Yes. The what? 
1 he Winterbury Gazette. You want to speak to the vicar? 

F 
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Hold on a moment and I'll see if he's in frww™ a 

mouthpiece with her hand.) A reporter from The Winter bury 
Gazette wants to interview you about Bob. ^ 

[Robert goes over to the telephone and takes the receiver 

from her hand. June goes back to her seat. As she 
does so, Sanchia enters. 1 

Robert. Hillo! Yes, I'm the vicar. Thank you’ Yes I 

agree it was monstrous. (A longish pause.) Oh that’s 

very kind of you. Yes, I'll gladly see you. Can you come 
round now ? All right. Good-bye. y 

Sanchia. Who's that, Robert? 

Robert A reporter from The Winterburv Gazette. He 
says his editor is indignant at the sentence and wants to 
get up an agitation for a pardon for Bob. 

Sanchia. Is he in Combermere now? 

Robert. He's at the station. I'll see him in the drawing¬ 
room, June, when he comes. 

* JV N , E * Ver y wel1 - Is there anything you want me to do 
to-night ? 

Robert. No, my dear. 

Sanchia. You’d better go to bed, darling. You look 
tired out. 


June. I am tired, but if there’s anything to dol 
Robert. No, nothing. 

June. I thought perhaps you might want me to type 
something for that reporter. yy 

Robert. No, thank you. 

Sanchia. 111 come and see you before I go to bed, June. 

June. Thank you. I d better see if there are any letters. 
I expect some came by the late post. 

Robert. Don t bother about them to-night. 

[But June s a girl who does not let her grief come 

between her and her job. She goes off to find out if 
there are any letters.] 

Sanchia. Poor June! She looks all in. 

Robert. Yes. I didn't realize how fond of him she is. 

Sanchia. That sort of boy always appeals to that sort 
of girl. 


Robert. Poor Bob! I don't suppose he's feeling very 
happy now. The reaction will be too much for him. I 
never dreamt they’d give him such a sentence as that. 
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Sanchia. Oh, did you see the judge’s face, Robert? 

That man was enjoying himself. 

Robert. Oh, no, no, darling. You mustn’t say things 

like that about people. I must say I think the soldier who 

gave evidence against Bob rather led him on. A man of 

his age should have known better than to take a lad like 

Bob seriously. 

Sanchia. Oh, he was enjoying himself, too. I’m not 
feeling very fond of people to-night, Robert. To take an 
emotional boy like Bob and drag him into the dock and 

give him twelve months! ... 

[June returns with a batch of letters in her hand.] 

June {handing several to Robert). Some for youl 

{Going to Sanchia.) The rest are yours. 

Sanchia {taking the letters). Go to bed now, darling. 

June. I'll wait till you've read your letters. There 

may be something important that must be answered 

to-night. 

Sanchia. I shan't answer it if there is. 

June. Better look first. We can’t go to pieces just 
because Bob’s in gaol. 

Robert {who has been glancing through his letters). There’s 
nothing here that needs attention to-night. {Passing them 
to June.) You can answer the top one for me. You’ll find 
all the figures in the file. There’s a letter from a woman 
asking about her pension. If you telephone McMasters to¬ 
morrow, he'll tell you what to say. 

June. Hadn’t I better send her straight to him? 
Robert. No, let him know that we’re in the case. 
He'll treat her more promptly if he knows w r e’re in it. 
Sanchia. Mrs. Armitage has turned us down. 

Robert. What’s that, darling? 

Sanchia {holding up one of her letters). Mrs. Armitage 
has turned us down. She's definitely decided not to give 
me the £ 5,000 for the Clinic, and she’s resigning from the 
Committee. She doesn’t feel that she can continue to support 

W 4 ^ ^ 

an institution of wdiich she does not entirely approve. 
Robert. Well, that’s reasonable enough. 

June. Anyhow, you'd almost given up hope oi getting 
anything out of her. 

Sanchia, Not quite. I thought I had enough influence 
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she's given me one more reason forh^ 1 We «. 

give it to me. I'll get if i n pennieTfmft 6 ’ and ** S ? e wo "’ t 

PU Je nl- VV Bob's Stren - uous w ‘ n ‘ er in fronTX^ ° m the 
fcMt'CWLr ; 1 help^ much. 

end. What do ycafthinkfRobert*? “ may d ° us ^ '« ‘he 

us ovef Bob. ^rth^nten 056 W ^ ‘o 

feel like that, other people mav fLlV* 0 u• Std v and if ,he y 
on a big job, Sanchia AU *^ f kmdher. You’re taking 

to your ordinary medical worked mke^ tof^rof^ 011 
Sanchia. I think I can stand it. ° f y0U ' 

JL^E (to Sanchia). Good-nightf 

girhjfn^ *” ^ r0m * Y <>“’« a brave 

June. Not really { 

Go S od™t, ( mydfan r) ' ^ hM a ' 0t ‘° make U P to y° u - 

[June pauses a moment, and then, almost collapsing in 

Robert. %lt ? s %‘^at faTt^ ** ^ ^ 

3he A s N ’ovIfvioS^ -/p NE Chse , t0 , I4 ’ s aU ^htl 

1 n take her to bed myself. Co me along, June. J 

[She leads June towards the door.] 

4. ut.. ^ sorry t 


I m . . . most . . . terribly 


and 
mount 


- ' — t>nc ana oanchia mount the 

stairs. Robert shuts the door. He returns to his 

seat where he sits for a moment, reflecting. Then he 

pic s up a paper and tries to read it, hut in a moment 

or two, puts it down again . He fidgets about the room. 
Anne enters.] 

Anne. There s a gentleman wants to see you, sir A 

newspaper gentleman. y 

y° u > Anne. (He goes towards the door.) 

Oh, when your mistress comes down, tell her I’m in the 
drawing-room. c 
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Anne. Yes, sir. 

[He goes out. The telephone hell rings. Anne answers it.] 

Anne. St. Michael's vicarage speaking. Yes, sir. Yes, 
they're both at home, sir. The vicar’s engaged, but I don't 
suppose he’ll be long. Very good, sir. I'll tell him. 

[Enter Sanchia.] 

Anne. Someone has just rung up to say the bishop is 
on his way. Shall I bring something in when he comes, 
madam ? 

Sanchia. Oh, yes, Anne, please. But you'd better wait 
until he comes, and well ask him what he’d like. He's very 
fond of hot milk. 

Anne. Yes, madam. (A door hell sounds.) There’s 
someone at the door now. 

Sanchia. That’ll be the bishop. Show him in here. 

[Anne goes out, shutting the door behind her. Sanchia 
resumes the reading of her letters.] 

Sanchia. Poor Mrs. Armitage! So rich and so empty! 

[Anne returns.] 

Anne. Father Jefferson! 

Sanchia (astonished and more to herself than aloud). 
Father who? 

[The Rev. Arthur Jefferson is a fanatic: an honest 
and undoubtedly pious man whose life is spent 
without stint in the service of his faith and his 
Parishoners. But like all fanatics, he is ignorant and 
oppressive. What he believes is not only enough for 
him, but must be enough for everybody. He has 
courtesy and kindliness, but he lacks understanding. 
On certain matters, his mind is a closed book; 
almost a book which has never been opened or had its 
Pages cut. He wears the dark, slightly theatrical 
garments that are worn by High Anglican priests, 
and gives an impression of having a biretta con¬ 
cealed about his person. Over his cassock, he wears a 
long black cape, as long as an Italian cavalry 
officer's, which is fastened at the throat by a bright 
brassy-looking buckle.] 

Jefferson. Good evening, Mrs. Carson. 

Sanchia. My husband's engaged for a few moments, but 
he won’t be long. Sit down, won’t you? 
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Sanchu° N { UeT e hinsdf) ■ 

Jefferson. 


. De sratetui, too. 

But that isn t the only thing I've come 


I 've really come to see you. 

Y thaf'poo^lS 6 T h ° W S ° rry 1 am at the 

morning. ^ ad ’ y° ur son, received this 

j™ Y But hTw^e’ :„vth “ ? 

SAT" for rasa,* 

Thankyou. ** S kmd of you to ** ve 08 your sympathy. 

of protest, I wil/doaVl canTo^fp^ou 1 ' 61 ^' 011 ° r meeting 

Sanchia. That’s more than kiWl tv, a , 

^ he^teful, 

about. 

Sanchia. No, I gathered that. 

ten =t is 1 ! 15 ' Ca . rso "-. you u>ust believe me when I 

wZ tely T 1 don,t 'of it seems to me sfa(7 

opinion of what is sinfulds only your opinion Y 

T + Th u re r differ * 1 hold m y options because 

t0 toe Almighty's. You advocate certain 

devihslf d WayS ° f 1VUlg whlch to me—forgive me!—are 

Sanchia. You haven't come here just to discuss our 
sociological differences, Mr. Jefferson ? 

i J EF , FE ?i ON - No ’ thou gh I should not call them socio¬ 
logical differences, but spiritual. I'm told that you are 

o make public appeals for money to extend your 
Clinic and to build others elsewhere in the town. 

anchia. Yes. Unfortunately for me, your influence over 
, rs .* Armitage has proved stronger than mine, and she has 

Clinic 11 16r P rom * se t° gi ye me the money to extend my 

Jefferson. I don’t regret that. Mrs. Carson, if you go 
on with your proposal, I shall feel it my duty to oppose you 
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bv every means in my power. It is only fair to tell you that 
at the outset, to give you an opportunity of reconsidering 


your intention. 

Sanchia. My mind is made up. I shall go on with my 
plans no matter who opposes them. 

Jefferson. Wherever you hold a meeting, I shall hold 
one, either immediately before it or immediately after it. 
If you will not promise to abstain from advocating these 
obnoxious doctrines, I shall not only do my utmost to 
prevent you from extending your Clinic, but 'will also try 
to have it closed! . . . 

Sanchia. Closed? 


Jefferson. Yes. The Clinic depends for its existence on 
public subscriptions! . . . 

Sanchia. Don’t I know that? 

Jefferson. Many of the people w 7 ho subscribe to it are 
mv personal friends. I shall do my utmost to persuade them 
to withdraw their subscriptions. 

Sanchia. Some of them have done so already. 

Jefferson. More, I hope, will. 

Sanchia. Nevertheless, Mr. Jefferson, I will go on with 
my work. You paid me the compliment just now of saying 
you believe me to be sincere. 

Jefferson. I do. Sincere, but mistaken. 

Sanchia. That's how I think of you. What would you 
say if I were in a position to ruin your work and I came to 
you and threatened to ruin it unless you did exactly what 
I told you ? 

Jefferson. I should take no notice of you. 

Sanchia. Neither do I take any notice of you. How 
little my sincerity would amount to if, at the first hint of 


opposition, I gave up my work. Oh, Mr. Jefferson, your 
compliment is a poor one. 

Jefferson. I wish we could come to an agreement over 
this. Why can’t you confine yourself to ordinary medical 
work that rouses no dispute? 

Sanchia. I’ve been making my answer to you for 
centuries, Mr. Jefferson. Only a little while ago, I told my 
husband that I saw myself as the symbol of all the healers 
of mankind, and you as the symbol of all the obstructive 
priests. \ ou ve been asking me that question for ages and 
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“God helping me, I ™ n do norther- 0 " I'm s Lut f her ’ s re P , y ; 

m Jh^ekso . 0 r /° U Pr ° babl ^ ^on t I L 9 e 0r h r L° rmenti0n ' 

Then ' *’ S 'i to 

Sanchia. Quite useless. ' 

hoSXf^/maLefn^iSce 1 

I sh"t'forget 1 t S rea “ y ^ ° f y ° U - Mr ‘ J efferson . and 

Jefferson (holding out his hand). Good-night I 
Sanchia (taking it). Good-night i g 1 ‘ 

[R °r„ir s - He is amazed to find JEFFERso,, »» ms 

Robert. My dear Jefferson, what brings you here - 

with N us H abouf r Bo J b ff f S f ? n l 6Iy ^ came t0 empathize 

yp U “ S about Bob * and offer to do anything he can to 

Robert (taking his hand and shaking it warrnlv) Mv 
dear fellow, that's very generous of you V) y 

Jefferson Anything I can. But that isn't the only 

reason why I am here. There’s an even more important 
reason which Mrs. Carson has not me ntio ned P 
Robert. Oh! What’s that ? Sit 
[He motions Jefferson to < 

down.] 

Sanchia. Mr. Jefferson and I have declared war on 

rn nihor 


down 


and 


each other. 
Robert. 
Sanchia 


War? 


Yes. He will oppose every effort I make to 

raise money for the Clinic unless I give up instruction on 
birth control. 

Well, we know that that's his attitude already. 

definite 


Robert. 
Sanchia. 


Jefferson. I have told Mrs. Carson that I shall feel it 
my duty to hold meetings in opposition to hers. 

Robert. I see. 

Sanchia. Mr. Jefferson's been very frank, and I'm 

grateful, sincerely grateful to him for telling me well in 
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If I will not promise 

requirements, he will 3 


ily oppose any att< 
closed. 

Closed! 
Yes. 


Robert. 

Sanchia. 

Robert. Do you mean, Jefferson, that you 11 try to have 

the Clinic shut up altogether ? 

Jefferson. Yes. It had better be shut than continue to 

spread evil. . 

Robert. Oh, but, my dear fellow, this is preposterous. 

Jefferson. I do not think so. . _ 

Robert. But! . . . This is a serious argument, isn t it ? 

You Te not humbugging me, are you? f 

Sanchia. I'm serious, and I'm sure Mr. Jefferson isn t 

accustomed to joking. . 

Jefferson. I’ve never wilfully humbugged anybody m 

my life. . , . 

Robert. But, Jefferson, this Clinic does invaluable work 

among poor people. It saves the lives of hundreds of little 

children, and makes them healthy. It teaches ignorant 

mothers how to take care of their children. You re not 

proposing to stop that, are you? 

Jefferson. The work of rescue can still go on— will go 

on —even if this Clinic comes to an end. 

Robert. There's no other Clinic in the townl ... 
Jefferson. Others will come. I have noticed in my life 

that evil cannot put good down for ever. 

Sanchia. I’m glad to hear you say that, Mr. Jefferson. 


It gives me great comfort. 

Jefferson. I do not think there is any more to be 
said. We understand each other. Good-night again, Mrs. 
Carson. 

Sanchia. Good-night. 

Robert. One moment. There is something more to be 
said. So far, I've taken no public part in this controversy. 
It is Sanchia’s affair, and I have my own work to do. But 
from to-night on, I'm taking a prominent ’ part in it. I'm 
sorry, Jefferson, but since you’ve asked for a fight, you shall 
have one. Sanchia, I shall speak at all your meetings. 

Sanchia. Oh, Robert! . . , 
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Robert. And, listen, Jefferson. It hasn't been easy to 
keep the peace with you, but I’ve kept it. From now on, 
however, I shall fight you as hard as I know how. 
Jefferson. You must do what you think best. 

Robert. I shall. When’s your next meeting, Sanchia? 

On Friday. 

Where ? 


Sanchia. 

Robert. 

Sanchia. 

Robert. 


I’m afraid it's in Mr. Jefferson’s parish. 

Good. I suppose you wouldn't like to take the 
chair, Jefferson ? [Anne enters.] 

Anne. The bishop's come, sir. 

Robert. The bishop! 

Anne. Yes, sir. I told him you were engaged, and showed 
him into the drawing-room. 

Robert. Will you stay and meet him, Jefferson ? He's 
been dining near here, and is just coming in for a few 


moments to hear about my son. 

Jefferson. No, thank you. The bishop and I don't see 
things from the same point of view, and we find it better 
to meet as seldom as possible. 

Robert. Anne, show Mr. Jefferson out. 


Anne. Yes, sir. 

Jefferson. Good-night! I’m sorry we can’t be friends, 
but we needn’t be foes. 

Robert. Good-night, and thank you again for your 
kindness about my son. 

[Anne and Jefferson go out.] 

Sanchia ( almost with a shout). Robert! 

Robert. What, my dear ? 

Sanchia. Are you really going to help me like that. 

Robert. Of course. 

Sanchia. Oh, my darling, my darling. 

[She hugs htm ardently.] 

Robert. Darling, the bishop's waiting. 

Sanchia. Oh, blow the bishop! I want to kiss you for 

ever and ever. Oh, Robert, I do love you! 

[The Bishop enters. He is wearing a bishop s purple 

evening dress.] 

Bishop. May I come in? . 

Robert ( disentangling himself from Sanchia). Wny, o 


course. 
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Bishop. I heard someone going out, and as your maid 
bad thoughtfully left the door of the drawing-room open, I 
managed to catch a glimpse of him. It was my dear friend. 
Father Jefferson. Then I caught the sounds of contention 
coming from this room, and I came here at once to prevent 
a domestic brawl. 

Robert. You’ve come in the nick of time. 

Bishop. Oh! I came to see if I could do anything about 
Bob, and I find you in something like a state of hilarity. 
Has he been released ? 

Robert. I'm afraid we’ve forgotten Bob for the moment. 

Sanchia. You see. Bishop, we’ve had a shindy with Mr. 
Jefferson. 

Bishop. He likes to be called Father Jefferson. 

Sanchia. Well, whatever he’s called, we've had a shindy 
with him. He came here with an offer of help about Bob! . . . 

Robert. Which' was pretty decent of him. 

Bishop. Yes, he’s a pretty decent fellow. We don’t get 
on . . . doctrinally ... but I like Jefferson ... I mean, as 
much as he’ll let me like him. 

Sanchia. He also brought a declaration of war. 

Bishop. Oh! 

Robert. \ es. Unless Sanchia abandons her birth control 
instruction and restricts herself to ordinary medical practice, 
he’ll not only oppose her efforts to extend the Clinic, but do 
his best to have it closed down. 

Bishop. Did he threaten that? 

Sanchia. He did. 

Robert. So, of course, when I heard that, I said I’d 
join the fight ... on Sanchia’s side. 

Bishop. Do you mean, there’s to be public scrapping? 

Robert. Yes. Sanchia’s going to hold a series of meet¬ 
ings to try to raise funds for the Clinic. Jefferson says 

he 11 hold a series of meetings to try to stop her raising 
funds. 

Bishop. Mmmm! . . . 

Robert. And since there’s sure to be a good deal of 
squabbling, bishop, I think you’d better tell the Prime 
Minister that I do not wish to be considered for the Deanery. 

Sanchia [dismayed). Oh, Robert! 

Robert. Well, darling, we’re in ill odour already, and 
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our scrap with Jefferson will make it worse. I don't want to 

embarrass the bishop by letting him support an unsuccessful 
candidate! . . . 

Bishop. You wouldn't be the first IVe supported. I 
think I have voted at every General Election since I was 
enfranchised, but on no occasion was the man for whom I 
voted elected. I’m not exactly a mascot. 

Robert. After all, Sanchia was quite right when she 
said I can do good work here. It isn't as big an opportunity 
as Winterbury, but it'll do. I’ve "had great happiness in 
Combermere. I met Sanchia here. 

Bishop. I disapprove of a man doing a small job when 
he might do a big one. It is not true modesty to hide your 
light under a bushel: it is sometimes laziness; sometimes 
cowardice; sometimes sentimentality; and sometimes a false 
sense of what is right. I don’t know under which of these 
headings you are to be put, Robert, but I tell you flatly that 
I shall not cease from trying to get you made Dean of 
Winterbury until it is useless to strive any more. 

Robert. If I am to be Dean, the Prime Minister must 
take me as he finds me. And he’ll find me fighting on 
Sanchia’s side. 

Bishop. What are you going to do about Bob ? 

Robert. I've just had a reporter here from the Winter¬ 
bury Gazette . His editor wants to get up an agitation for 


gob's release 

Bishop. M'yes! I don't like the Press very much, but I 
suppose newspapers have their uses. My cook says they re 
excellent kindling. Well, if I can do anything, tell me. 
{Rising.) I must go home now and take off these glad rags! 

Sanchia. Was it a nice dinner ? ... 

Bishop. It was a public dinner. I’ve been sucking soda 

mints all night. I hope Bob will soon be free. Good night! 
Sanchia. Good night! 

[He goes out , chattering to Robert as they go. A moment 

or two later , Robert returns.] 

Robert. I feel quite happy now. When we came home 

from Winterbury, my heart was in my boots. I felt utterly 


despondent. But I'm happy now. 


[He seats himself.] 


Sanchia. Why ? 
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Robert. Well, .1 suppose because we’re on the same 
side again. 

Sanchia. Robert, won’t you be sorry if you miss the 
Deanery? 

Robert. Yes, very sorry. 

Sanchia. Well, then, don't you think you'd better keep 

out of this scrap with Jefferson? 

Robert. Not if you’re in it. I can't stand by in silence 
while that man tries to ruin your work. 

Sanchia. Oh, you make me feel I’m not good enough 

for you. 

Robert. Don’t talk rubbish. 

Sanchia {kneeling in front of him) . Y ou know I love you, 
don't you? 

Robert. Y es. 

Sanchia. I love you more than any human being I've 
ever known. The moment I saw you for the first time, I 
knew I was going to love you, but I tried not to, because 
your life is so different from mine. Then there came the 
moment when I knew I must love you, that no matter how 
different your life might be from mine, I must love you as 
long as I lived. My whole heart overflowed into yours. 
My dear, dear husband 1 My darling! 

[He leans forward and puts his arms around her and 
kisses her.] 


Scene n 


A fortnight later. Same scene . The time is the afternoon. As the 
curtain rises , the door opens and Robert enters, reading 
an evening paper. He evidently expects to find Sanchia 
present, for he looks around in some surprise. 

Robert. Hillo! Not here! (He turns in the doorway and 
calls out.) Sanchia! (Anne appears in the hall.) Oh, 
Anne, where's Mrs. Carson? 

Anne. She's in the garden, sir. 

Robert. Ask her if she’ll come in here for a moment. 
Anne. Very good, sir. 

[Anne disappears. June comes down the stairs.] 
June. Were you calling ? 

Robert. Yes. I want Sanchia. Anne's gone to fetch her. 

This paper's full of last night's row. Look! 

[June comes to his side and scans the paper.] 

June. I don’t like rows. 

Robert. No? Sometimes they’re necessary. We can't 
even repair a street without making a row, and the more 

progress we make, the more row we make. 

June. All the sam'e, I believe in doing your work 

quietly. These fussers make me sick. 

Robert (good-naturedly). Are you casting aspersions 

on me ^ 

June. Yes, I am. First, it's Bob, and now it’s you. 
You’ve driven Bob clean off the front page, too. All they 
say about him now is that he's your son. (She points to a 
Sassage in the paper and reads it aloud.) “It will be remem¬ 
bered that Mr. Carson's son was sent to prison for twelve 
months for sedition.” That’s all! It’s just oyer a fortnight 
since Bob was sentenced, and already he s forgotten. Inis 
paper has to remind its readers of what happened to him. 

Robert. You’re getting bitter, June. 

Tune. Isn't it enough to make a girl bitter. I his s 
of thing isn't in your line. You're a worker, not a film star, 
r She goes out abruptly , leaving him staring after he .j 
Robert I wonder! I don't really like rows myself. All 

the same, one has to make one now and then. 
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[Sanchia enters, shutting the door behind her .] 

Sanchia. Yes, Robert. 

Robert [handing her the paper). Look at this! 

'Sanchia takes the paper and seats herself, preparatory 
to reading it.) 

Sanchia. What’s Miss Orley come for? 

Robert. To help June. Our work's got behind owing to 
these meetings we've been holding. 

Sanchia. We mustn’t let them interfere too much. I 
sav, this stuff is a bit sensational. 

Robert. Yes. I don't like the way it's put very much. 

Sanchia. Did a man make that remark to you. 

Robert. A lot of remarks were made. Which one do 
you mean? 

Sanchia. About Bob. It says here that some man 
shouted at you, “Your son's a dirty traitor 1“ 

Robert. Yes, Someone did shout that. 

Sanchia. Well, I suppose we must expect abuse. First, 
neglect, then abuse, then persecution, and last of all, 
triumph. 

Robert. No, that isn’t last, darling. After triumph, 
comes the decline, when ideals give place to organization and 
efficiency, and the prophets are followed by the bureaucrats. 

Sanchia. That’s why we have to keep on making rov/s. 
No row, no movement. You can’t lav foundations until 
you’ve dug holes. You had a letter from the bishop this 
morning, didn’t you? 

Robert. Yes. He begs me to go slow. Still thinks I have 
a chance of the Deanery. 

Sanchia. Has he told the Prime Minister you wish to 
withdraw ? 

Robert. No. He refuses to do that. I’d write to him 
myself, only it ’ud rather be like taking it for granted that 
I'm being considered. 

Sanchia. You can't do that. I suppose you want to go 
on with this row i 

Robert. Certainly. Is the money coming in? 

Sanchia. Not very fast. It takes a lot of pennies and 
twopences to make up five thousand pvounds. Oh, if some¬ 
body would only give me the money. Just five thousand 
pounds . . . the price of a Cabinet Minister. 
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vr r\ goor opens and Miss Orley enter* i 

Miss Orley. May I come in a moment ? * * 

Sanchia. Why, yes, of course. 

Miss Orley. I've done all I can for June to-night and 
alone ^ g ° mg ’ ^ T ° Sanchia -) 1 wa ^t to talk to* you 

Robert. Oh I That means I’m to clear out. 

Sanchia. Yes, please. 

Robert. All right. I'm in the garden if I’m wanted. 

Sanchia, Have you had some tea? [Exit,] 

Miss Orley (seating herself ). Yes, thank you. 

this? NCHIA ^ h0lding ° Ut the ^ er t0 her )' Have y°u seen 


Miss Orley. \ es. That s what I want to talk to you 
about. Mrs. Carson, won't you make him stop iV 
Sanchia. Stop what ? 

Miss Orley. All this... street comer stuff. It isn’t his 
job, Mrs. Carson. 

Sanchia. Aren’t you taking rather a liberty, Miss 
Orley ? 

Miss Orley. Yes. You see, I hear more about this 
business than you do. People keep their thoughts to them¬ 
selves when you’re present, but I hear what they’re 

saying. No good can come of this. Infinite harm will come 
instead. 

Sanchia. What do you mean? 

Miss Orley. I mean the ruin of his work without any 

benefit to yours. You're trying to raise money for the Clinic, 

but this campaign hasn't brought much, has it? 

Sanchia. No. Disappointingly little. 

Miss Orley. You'll get less and less. Then people will 

stop subscribing to his work. And the end will be grief and 
disaster. 

Sanchia. What are you suggesting, Miss Orley? 

Miss Orley. Why don’t you give up the whole thing? 
Sanchia. Do you mean, give up the Clinic ? 

Miss Orley. Superficially, yes. Really, no. 

Sanchia. Is this a riddle ? 

Miss Orley. You want five thousand pounds for your 
Clinic ? * 
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Sanchia. Yes. 

Miss Orley. I'll give it to you. On one condition: 
that you resign. Please don’t misunderstand me. I think 
you are doing good work, but it i£ work that other 
people can do. Your assistant is just as capable as you 

are. Isn't she? 

Sanchia. Yes. . 

Miss Orley. But there’s nobody in this district who can 

do your husband's work. 

Sanchia. You mean that he is more important to his 
work than I am to mine ? 

Miss Orley. Yes. I know that this agitation is likely 
to prevent him from becoming Dean of Winterbury. That 
means the frustration of a very able man. If you leave the 
Clinic, the Clinic will still go on, not less effective than it is 
now, but more effective, because its enemies will not be able 
to make mischief through the fact that you’re his wife. You 
want the Clinic to go on, don’t you? 

Sanchia. Of course. 

Miss Orley. Well, it will go on. I’ll give the money. 

Sanchia. Can you ? 

Miss Orley. Oh, yes. 

Sanchia. I know you’re well off, but five thousand 
pounds is a lot to give away. Won’t you be crippling 

yourself ? 

Miss Orley. I shall still have enough to live on. When 
we’ve extended the Clinic, I’ll give up my house and live 
there with the medical superintendent and do any clerical 
work that’s needed. I’ve learnt a lot from June. There’s no 
reason why we shouldn't report to you what we’re 
doing, and ask your advice, but you needn’t appear in 
public. 

Sanchia. What this amounts to, Miss Orley, is that 
you’re bribing me to leave Combermere and go to Winter¬ 
bury with my husband if he is appointed Dean. 

Miss Orley. You could call it that. 1 take it you’d go 
with him if he were appointed ? 

Sanchia. Yes. But I shan’t like it. I’d rather he didn't 
get the Deanery. 

Miss Orley. So that you may remain in your Clinic ? 

Sanchia. Yes. 
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Miss Orley. 


WIFE 


You won’t get the money if you do 

give it. eellng agamst y° u - But >f you go, rii 

Sanchia. Why are you willing to do this ? 

Miss Orley. I don't like waste 

MlsS C ORLEY Yet M°" ^ t0 WaSte me *’ 


Sanchia. 


Miss Orley. 
Sanchia. A 


Nothing can waste you. 
You're in love with Robert. 


Yes. 


^ y° u re dom 8 this for him ? 

Miss Orley. Yes. 

Sanchia. I love him, too. 

Miss Orley. I know you do. 

v A ™n 1A ' 1 u d "?*, believe any woman 
y man , as , much as 1 love Robert. When he con 


the evening J Li P < , Slt quietl y beside * 

and despondent, I fort^y^yseff wfth h^coJagT ul 

glvetohdph^ ne6ded my h6lp ’ 1 W0Uld come out ^ 
that IS too^ RLEY * bebeVe y° u * t^cause I love him like 

Sanchia. Does he know that you love him ? 

Miss Orley. Oh, no. I'm just a parish worker, a 

woman who passes the time by helping June to send out 

circulars. Apart from that, he doesn't know that I exist. 

Sanchia. How long have you loved him ? 

Miss Orley. Since the moment I first saw him 

Sanchia. Would you give up the Clinic if you were me ? 

Miss Orley. I'd give up everything, if I were you. 

Sanchia. How can you talk like that? Isn’t it frightful 

a a woman should be willing to stultify herself for 
any man? 

Miss Orley. Perhaps it is, but that, I think, is how the 

w orJd is made. Women will always give up everything for men. 

anchia. You must give me time. I can't decide this 

™V°ur offer is tempting. I know how hard it will be to 

get the money in any other way. But I have a life, too, and 

work I love, and you are asking me to make nothing of 

myself so that Robert may make something of himself. 
And that's not easy 
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Miss Orley. I’ve brought the cheque with me. (She 
takes it out of her hag, and places it on the table .) There it is. 
I shall go now. Good-night! 

Sanchia. G ood-nigh t ! 

Miss Orley (at the door). You won’t take too long to 

make up your mind, will you? 

Sanchia. No, I won’t take too‘long. 

[Miss Orley goes out, shutting the door behind her . 
Sanchia goes to the table and takes up the cheque. 
Robert enters.] 

Robert. Miss Orley gone? 

Sanchia. Yes. 

Robert. Strange woman! Pity she doesn’t get married. 
Sanchia. Yes. 

Robert. She’s not bad-looking. I should have thought 

somebody would want her. 

Sanchia. You never thought of her, I suppose ? 

Robert. I? Good heavens, no. She’s a nice woman, but, 
as far as I’m concerned, that’s all. I suppose she’s not the 
marrying sort. There are women like that. They don’t seem 
to want to marry. I don’t suppose Miss Orley’s ever loved a 
man in her life . . . not what I call love. You know, it’s a 
funny thing, but although I’ve known her for years. I don’t 
know what her Christian name is. What is it? 

Sanchia. Christabel. 

Robert. Is it? Pretty name! I say, about that meeting 
on Tuesday! . . . 

Sanchia. There won’t be any meeting on Tuesday. 
Robert. Oh! Why? 

Sanchia. There won’t be any more meetings. I’ve got 
the monev. 

Robert. You’ve got it? How? From whom? 

Sanchia. Miss Orley gave it to me. 

Robert. You’re joking. 

Sanchia. There’s the cheque! 

Robert (taking it). Five thousand pounds! Did she give 
you this herself? I mean, is it her own money? 

Sanchia. Yes, it’s her own. The Clinic’s safe, now. 
Father Jefferson can do what he likes. It’s safe. 

Robert (turning the cheque over in his fingers) . She must 
be very fond of you. 
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must be very fond ofme” * th ° Ught of that - r suppose sh< 
both of us We^caiTlet * -f r ^ t difference, of course, to 

Sanchu. Yes Ct thK agItat,on slide "°w. 

tell^the^IVimp Tr K - a f t} i e ^ isll0 P didn’t do what I asked- 
the Deanery M ’ mSter 1 **» 4 wish *o be consider^ 

old man. I hope^youTgltff^lSirt 116 blsho P' s a ver y wise 
W^rburv > DoeS that mean y° u re content to come to 

Robebt. That’s true. " 

won wTt 1 dare „ Say 1 can he useful in Winterbury. You 
won t waste me, will you, Robert^ ^ 

i 'tZSFSXL 

w U u e ’ ^ nd 1 sometlme s wondered what she’d do with it 
better tdth'it * t0 g00d “ S6 ' She could n't have done 
Sanchia. No. No, she couldn’t. 

Robert. I read a rum thing in a boolf thi£moram£ P ‘.'[ 

a book about astronomy. e 

Sanchia. What was it, darling? 

Robert. Well, you know what a light year is? 

Sanchia. No. I’m a doctor. I know nothing about 
science. ® 

Robert. Well, light travels through space at a speed of 
about 186,000 miles a second. 

Sanchia. How reckless of it ! 

Robert, It does about six billtott miles in a year. That’s 

a i ght u y< if‘. Sbc biIIion miles! - The nearest star is four 
and a half light years away from us, and by the time its 

light reaches us, anything may have happened to it. I 
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mean, it may have gone out, and we may be seeing some¬ 
thing that isn’t there. You look up at the sky on a starry 
night, and you think you see myriads of stars. But they may 
not be there at all. The whole lot may have shifted or 

" . . . gone out. That's a strange thought, isn't 

it ? To be looking at something that may not be there. 
Sanchia. Yes, a very strange thought. 


And with that the play ends. 
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MESSAGE FOR MARGARET 

A PLAY IN THREE ACTS 

by James Parish 
Cr. 8tw>. 5 s. 

Was David Hayden's last message before his accidental death 
meant for Margaret his wife or Margaret his mistress ? That 
is the tense situation in this ” brilliantly contrived play of 
distinction," said A. E. Wilson in The Star. 

'' \ play which is both moving and dramatic . . . The treatment 
is firm and unheroic, the dialogue always interesting . .. ”—Punch 

" The best new play, in my opinion, of the year .”—Sketch 


LETTERS TO A LADY 

A PLAY IN THREE ACTS 

by James Parish 
Cr. 8 vo. 5 s. net 

Letters to a Lady puts wartime London on the stage with 
humour, sincerity and a persuasive tenderness. It is English, 
and charming. The war in it seems real because we see its 
impact on real people. Its scene is a well-to-do home in Bays- 
water, in which a young widow, her worldly-wise mother and a 
little Yorkshire maid keep the home fires burning, staunchly 
aided by an old family friend, a naval commander, who has been 
in love with the widow for years. Upon them descends, one 
Christmas Eve, a young private who has been shyly corresponding 
with the young widow for some time, and is slightly awed 
at finding her to be socially ” superior “ to him .... 


STICK IN THE MUD 

by Thomas Thompson 
Cr. Svo. is. net 

All the great number of Lancashire comedies have a similarity 
in the people, but what an individual touch can do to make 

things a little different is achieved by this author .”—Manchester 
Guardian 

Every line was packed with character.”— Listener 




Plays by St John Ervine 
FRIENDS AND RELATIONS 

Cf. 8 vo. 45. 6 d. net 

n t is comedy, Mr. Ervme, retur ni ng to his Ulster c 

The^h leS a dead n ? illi « naire 's relations on the day of his burial’ 
They have come m high expectation to hear hife will read TWr»»» 

it is opened, a disagreeable diversion is caused by the appearance 

famflv r Th Her - CX1Sl 3 nC L Wtherto ^n unknowTto“fi 

t^? 11 x' ^bere is no doubt of her relationship. 

Prior tot he opening of the will, a letter from the dead man to 

of S them 10n H l,S **^1* In . lt * he tells them exactly what he thinks 
of them. His fortune is bequeathed to a distant cousin an 

an J "i* 11 it goes a demand to " dispose " 
of the illegitimate daughter, a very spirited girl. This bequest 
dismays the novelist, who has no wish to be involved in "high 

“ii* an « Jf f age ^ ° nly to . ^ permitted to do the work he 
Ilk ® s - His efforts to extncate himself from the toils of the fortune 

and the intrigues and exactions of his sponging and sycophantic 

relatives, who now fasten on him as they formerly fastened on 

th !u m ^ l °r aire ’ P rovide the rest of the theme. The play ends 
with the fortune going to its rightful owner. 


ROBERT’S WIFE 

Cr. 81 >0. 4 s. 6 d. net 

Robert s Wife is an attempt to portray the complicated confusions 
of our own time in terms, not of heroes and villains, but of humane 
and decent people who find themselves bewildered by events 
What is the right thing to do ? How shall we be delivered 
from the body of this death ? But it is not a thesis play nor is it a 
piece in ivhich there is nothing but arguments. Mr. Ervine’s 
first concern, as a dramatist, is with people, and he expresses 

himself in terms of men and women rather than in terms of 
theories and arguments. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

A PLAY IN THREE ACTS 

Cr. 8 vo. 6 s. 

In this play, Mr. Ervme treats a contemporary social and political 
theme which affects the life of everybody. Essentially, the theme 
is the relation of the community to the individual, but it is ex¬ 
pressed in terms of the “ closed shop ” in industry. Peter Logan 
has religious scruples against joining a trade union. His em¬ 
ployers, whom he has served faithfully throughout his working 
life, refuse to dismiss him.. A strike is followed by the virtual 
confiscation of their property. The theme behind the play is : 
has a majority the right to disregard a minority merely because 
it is a majority ? Are a hundred thousand people a hundred 
thousand times more in the right than one person ? And can a 
nation thrive if the individual is forbidden to make adventures 
and to follow his own light. 
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